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PREFACE. 



I Historical tales are of two descriptions. One, where a 
I few historical characters are wrought into a story that is 
lotherwise wholly fictitious ; the other, where one or two 
Ifictitious characters are ioterwoven with personages and 
levcnts that are wholly historical. This story is of the 
llatter description. I cannot indeed venture to hope that 
lit will be found entirely free from inaccuracies, since how 
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liere£ty has assumed such an important position, so little 
bas been discovered about the parentage of a thinker such 
as Bruno. Some have said that his father was a soldier ; 
odiesSi tfiat his mother was a laundress, and his father a 
tailor ; while Pietro Colletta, in his '' History of Naples," 
describes Bruno as bom of noble parents.* I have selected 
the first hjrpothesis, chiefly because Bruno himself, when 
brought before his accusers, and questioned as to his 
parentage, described his father as|a soldier, t My reasons 
for making him gently nurtured are the following : The only 

• 

ground for the notion that he was bom of a tailor and 
laondress is that in one of Brano's own works, "De 
Llnfinito," connsting of a series of dialogues, he makes one 
of his fictitious characters insolently taunt him with being 
of this origin. It seems to me that there is greater pro- 
bability of troth in Bruno's deliberate description of the 
profession of his father, when questioned by his accusers 
upon that subject, than in the mere utterance of a fictitious 
chaiacter in a dialogue. But even a stronger reason than 
this for the little probability that he was of so low an origin 
lies in the acknowledged fact that, at the age of fourteen, 
Bruno surpassed other boys in learning and general know- 
ledge. Now, although we are all familiar with |ales of 
young geniuses, who have had little or no education — the 
young poet, or musician, or artist — in whom inspiration 
seems to take the place of education; to be Uarmd 
implied in Brono's day even more than in our own, not 
only that his father must have had the means to provide 
bim with masters and books, but that he himself must have 
bad tdsure (a boon no child of very poor parents could 

* ** HistCMy of Naples,** vol il, page 44, note. 

t ** Doosmentiintixiio a GioffdaiioBniiio»" by Domenioo Berti, p. 17. 
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have possessed) to prosecute his studies. The improbability 
of this story is increased when we remember that his father 
was on very intimate terms with the poet Tansillo, who was 
of noble origin. Gerolamo Scarampo, Bishop of Campagna, 
was also a relation of his ; and although, doubtless, in 
Bruno's day, even more than in our own, bishops were 
occasionally taken from plebeian families, still the pro- 
babilities lie on the other side. At the same lime, I have 
jiot followed Pietro CoUetia's statement that Bruno was of 
noble extraction, partly for the reason that the name of 
Bruno seems never to have possessed the dignity of the 
liitle prelix, di — that nearly all-essential distinction of 
Italian nobility — before it. Moreover, we must not forget, 
that after alt, when nothing is recorded about the social 
iwsition of the parents of a distinguished man, it generally 
implies that there is very litlle worth recordin 
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probftUy handed down to us, as are the names of his early 
teachen. That, on the other hand, his parents did not 
Uve to see him grow up, may be inferred, I think, from the 
fiict that, notwithstanding his great love for his birthplace, 
he seems, during all the wanderings of his youth, never to 
have gone back to it ; neither are we led to infer, by any 
woid or action of his, that either of his parents still lived. 

All these circumstances combined, though affording, I 
admit, no positive evidence, contain, as it seems to me, a 
suflkiently weighty amount of negative evidence to justify 
me in' re[uresenting Bruno as I have — gently, though not 
nobly bom ; related undoubtedly to the nobility through 
some branches of his family (his relationship to the Bishop 
of Campagna was through a common relation being of 
the family of Caire di Casal Monferrato), but yet, smce from 
the sovereign downwards, we none of us can be connected 
only with equals — ^not improbably possessing, at the other 
end of the tree, connections of but humble origin. It seems 
certain that his father left him no wealth ; and such of his 
relations as were nobly bom, either could not, or would not 
yield him pecuniary assistance, for, after he left his convent, 
he seems to have entirely supported himself by the precarious 
employment of teaching. 

(2.) The friendship between Castelnau dela Mauvissi^re 
and the elder Bmno is without historical foundation. Yet, 
though only a conjecture on my part, it is one, I thinks that 
I should have ventured to hazard, even had I been writing 
a biography instead of a romance. The great kindness that 
Castelnau accorded to Giordano Bmno, seems to me to 
demand a fuller explanation than it has received. How 
came it that a man of Castelnau's years, a sincere, though 
it is trae, not a bigoted Catholic, and a politician rather 
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than a philosopher, should have shown such exceeding 
interest in an apostate monk, separated from himself by a 
whole generation, and possessing little or no love for 
politics? The generally received interpretation is that 
Henry III. of France had conceived a great fancy for 
Bruno, and had specially recommended him to the care of 
Castelnau, who was then acting as his Ambassador in 
England. £ul this explanation would not account for the 
extreme attention Castelnau lavished upon Bruno. An 
ambassador, in compliance with his sovereign's wishes, 
might certainly take his king's ^^ni/^^f under his protection, 
he might introduce him to the higher ranks of society ; but 
he surely would not deem it necessary to adopt him into his 
own family circle, and allow his heretical books to be 
dedicated to him. But the explanation in other ways is 
unsatisfactory; is only a difficulty explained by a greater 
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xepieheiisibley are almost equally disgusting ; for he would 
join in processions from shrine to shrine, flogging himself m 
the public streets till the blood gushed from the wounds. 
Was it likely, I ask, that a sovereign thus contemptible and 
-superstitious would have his interest greatly excited in a 
young foreign teacher of philosophy, much suspected of 
heresy? But if we once assume, as I have ventured to 
assume, Castelnau's great friendship with Bruno's father, 
there remains no difficulty in explaining either the Ambas- 
sador's attachment to his friend's son, nor the sovereign's 
attention to him. It is known that Henri Dvis held his 
high-minded Ambassador in respect, if not indeed, absolutely 
in awe; and although he would not give up his vices to 
please him, it seems probable that he might gladly seize an 
opportunity where, without any great self-denial, he could 
oblige him by taking under his protection the son of 
Castelnau's dearest friend. Moreover, Bruno himself was of 
pleasing address. His predilection for astrology, too, though 
affording, as it seems to me, a very insufficient reason for 
•attracting the French king without a previous introduction, 
might easily, after such introduction, form a bond of 
S3rmpathy between the two. Probably the king knew 
nothing of Bruno's heretical opinions, and a hint from 
Castelnau would render the Italian careful not to disclose 
them. Then there is an incident in Bruno's early career, 
which is not difficult of explanation, on the assumption that 
he was under the protection of a powerful nobleman, but is 
of almost insuperable difficulty without such assumption ; 
viz., that he received— he, an obscure monk, who had 
thrown off the gown of his Order — permission from the 
Rector of the Sorbonne, a body both religious and ex- 
clusive^ to lecture at that University at stated times and 
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leasons. In addition to all these considerations, if we 
lemember whnt is an undoubted fact, that Casielnau spent 
I large portion of his youth in Italy, it becomes, I think, a 
■onjecture not without warrant that the cause of Casielnau's 
Ixceeding kindness to Giordano Bruno had its origin in the 
larly friendship that he had formed when in Italy for 
Bruno's father. Still, for fear of misleading the reader, I 
Irould again remind him that this is only conjecture on my 
I can find no histoncal proof of Bruno liaving any 
Icquainlance with Castelnau till he met him in England. 

(3.) Signor Berii has selected Milan* as the probable 
keeling place of Bruno with Philip Sidney. My own 
livestigations into the life of Philip Sidney have led mc 
p form the opinion that the meeting place was Venice and 
Milan. It is, of course, a matter of quite minor 
haportance; yet the alteration, such as it is, is one that 



iriiile C« »td M u maj be considered, as indeed he actually 
wu, a fitting lepresentative of the more enlightened and 
Uige^Muted Catholic of the nxteenth centuiy. Both from 
the age in which Bnino was born, as well as from his ovm 
career, we are justified, I think, in assuming that whether 
bis parents vrerc actually such as I have portrayed them or 
nok be most certainly have been surrounded during his 
youth with influences somewhat as I have described them 
througb die medium of these fictitious characters. 

Bruno's philosophical career may be said to commence 
from the year 1576 ; and, happily for us, the data that have 
come down to us concerning Bruno's life after this period 
' are sufficiently ample and connected to render it quite 
tinnecetsary to borrow inuginary incidents. A comparison 
between this stoiy and Beiti'i " Life of Bruno " will show 
that I have adhered with almost literal fidelity to the text. 
The philosophical opinions that I have represented Bruno 
as hohling \rill be found in all their essentials, and very 
often even in the same form scattered through bis various 
woriu; and the words that I have put into his mouth when 
brought before his accusen are little more than free, or 
tjocasionally condensed, translations of his actual answers 



In dealing with Bruno's sojourn in England, there was, 
of course, a certain tempution — especially to an English 
writer — to make him and our great poet, Shakespeare, 
personally acquainted with each other. There would be 
required, at the outside, an anachronism of such a very few 
yean I Yet, upon consideration, I thought it belter to 
resist the temptation. The silence of Bruno's biographers 
npon this point is, I think, a sufficient proof that no such 
It is difficult to imagine that either 
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Bglish or Italian writers would have allowed an occasion 
1 interesting to pass without comment. Moreover, the 
Ite of Bruno's Eojourn in England makes it a matter of 

remest improbability that they should have been person- 
u:quainted. Shakespeare was but twenty years old, 

d not even the most discriminating of his acquaintances 
K^ceived in him his future greatness. To them, as to all, 
but a play-actor, not even of very remarkable 
■mence. Was it likely that such an one would be 
■roduced to the guest and bosom friend of the great 
Inch Ambassador to England? But the absence of 

rsonal acquaintance does not militate against the theory 
Jely put forward by a German writer that Shakespeare, in 
Bating his " Hamlet," was to a certain extent under the 
Buence of Bruno's philosophy. Doubtless the youth 

lakespeare was then sowing the seed that was afterwards 
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pleasme of becoming acquainted with Signor Rafiaele 
BiaxiaiK/s interesting little work, ** Giordano Bruno: La 
Vita e LnUomo^" published in i88x. I have also consulted 
the account of Bruno and abridged translation of one of 
his philosophical works to be found in the ^ Miscellaneous 
Woriu of John Tohnd," published in 1747. 

The sketch of the great French Ambassador, Michel 
de Castelnau de la Mauvissitee, is partly taken from M. 
Hubault's little work entitled, ''M. Castelnau en Angleterre," 
published in 1856 ; but my chief source of information has 
been the Ambassador's own ample chronicles. 

Mr. Fox Bourne's " life of Sir Philip Sidney '' has been 
of some use to me in my slight sketch of that distinguished 
. ornament of the sixteenth century, as has also the older 
work of Thomas Zouch, entitled, " Memoirs of Sir Philip 
Sidney,"* published in 1808. I have also consulted with 
some advantage ''The Complete Poems of Sir P. Sidney,'" 
edited, with memorial-introduction and notes, by the Rev. 
Alexander R Grosart, published in 1877. ' 

I believe that there is a German novel relating to Bruno 
by Leopold Schefifer ; but this I have purposely refrained 
fiom reading, so that if there is any similarity in our mode 
of treatment, it can only be such as incidental ^ to the 
siibject4Datter of each being the same. 
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I am indebted to Mr. Gamett, of the British Museum, 
iTor pointing out to me the following translation, by 
. J. A. Symonds, of a sonnet occurring in Bruno's 
["Dialogues on Heroic Love." As Mr. Symonds thinks 
■that Tansillo was actually the author of it, and not 
iBruno, I prefer to insert it 'by itself, instead of putting 
lit into the mouth of Bruno in the course of my ttory : 

Now Ihal these winp 'o ipeed my with uceod. 
The more I fed vast lir beneath my feet, 
The moie towaids boundle&s air on pinions Bnet, 

Spurning Ihe eatth, soaring la Hciven, I tend : 
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A WELCOME GUEST. 
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Mauvissiir^ subsequently ambassador of the French 
king Henry III. to the Court of Queen Elizabeth. 
Though he had not attained that distinction at the 
time of which we are' speaking, he was already known 
in his own circle as a man who had made his mark. 
He had travelled throughout the greater part of Europe, 
and had penetrated most of the questions of his time. 

As soon as' the first salutations were over and 
the new-comer had duly taken his place at the table, 
Giovanni said : 

~ Now tell us of thy travels. From what quarter 
of the globe hast thou flown last, O man of many 
pilgrimages ? " 

''Nay, nay, thou flatterest me. I have only 
acquaintance with one quarter of the globe, and 
that our own.'' 

''Well, at what part of that wert thou most 
recently ? " 

" England." 

" What news there ? " 

" None of great importance,'* answered Castelnau 
(for he was not apt to be communicative about State 
matters), ''save the astonishing and almost miraculous 
spread of the Lutheran movement." 

"Astonishing indeed I " exclaimed Giovanni. "As 
if the ideas that mad monk endeavoured to introduce 
were not infinitely more absurd than those he wished 
to displace. Uno scidcco, a madman, a«— '' 

'' Nay,^ interrupted Castelnau, who, though a goo d 
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: himself, by no means shared the contempt 
liich the majority of the gay Italians regarded 
pt Reformer. " Thou dost not sufficient justice 
lignificance of that movement Not only the 

, but the Swiss, the Germans, in increasing 

s enrol themselves under his banner or those 
Irother Reformers, as they are styled." 
ply Virgin 1 What can the northern barbarians 

.uther, save a mad apostate monk who, if he 
I beheved, had a perilously intimate acquaint- 
Ith the Devil ? No ! If the doctrines of our 
Jhurch be ever subverted, which," he added, in 
stricken tone, as he saw a look of 

1 rebuke in his wife's eyes, "God forbid, it 
I be by Luther or such .^s he, but by learning, 
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• 

^ Gndffe /" said Tansillo^ who had not yet spoken^ 
** there was method in his madness, since he longed 
to take unto himself a wife; and what" — turning 
gallantly to the lady of the house — '^what greater 
proof of sanity can a man give than that ? " 

Tansillo was a poet of some distinction ; he was 
of noble family, and stilly though verging towards 
old age, a professed worshipper of the fair sex. The 
lady, a beautiful woman of about thirty-eight, received 
this little act of homage with that air of proud 
indifference, whether real or assumed, with which 
acknowledged beauties always receive what they 
believe to be but their due. 

Castelnau was somewhat glad at this little inter- 
ruption. He dreaded religious discussions, and he 
hoped that the poet's gallantry had averted what 
seemed like the approach of one. He was mistaken, 
however. After a brief silence, the lady began, with 
an air which, though she addressed her husband alone, 
evidently showed that she included the whole 
company : 

^It seems to me that thou hast been dealing 
far too lightly with that apostate monk. He was 
more than a sciScco^ more than an ignorant fool. 
How can his small acquaintance with Latin even 
dwell in thy memory when he betrayed his Church, 
apostatised from his vows, drew thousands of souls to 
their own perdition by his damnable heresy ? May 
the saints forgive me I but it has always seemed to 
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me to be one of the most inscrutable dealings of 
Providence that this arch-heretic should have been 
allowed to die in his bed, when Servetus, for heresies 
much less rank, and Etienne Dolct, for a too great 
love of profane learning, were — deservedly enough- 
burnt alive. Doubtless, however, the leniency with 
which he was treated in this world will be amply 
atoned by his punishment in the next" Then, 
after a moment's silence, she resumed with increased 
indignation, confining her attention solely to her 
husband this time : " The Holy Church subverted by 
learning, and liberty, and " (with a contemptuous 
imitation of her husband's tone) " le belle artil What 
had become of any of the fine arts had not the Holy 
Church taken them under her protection ? Look at 
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lady imperiously. Then, assuming, after the fashion 
of her sex, a more positive tone as she felt less sure 
of her proofSi^ she continued : '' There is not an art or 
science that the Church has not aided in bringing 
into existence. Music, poetry, astronomy — nay, 
learning itself -* all have been entrusted to the 
Church, and faithfully has she performed her office." 

There was a comical look of mischievous enjoy- 
ment in Tansillo's eyes as he r^^arded the husband, 
who was obviously going through a conflict of 
opposing motives, divided between an evident desire 
to exhibit to his friends the small opinion he had of 
the peculiar faithfulness with which the Church had 
performed her trust, and an equally evident apprehen- 
sion of offending his wife. 

Castelnau, who disliked conjugal altercations even 
more than religious discussions, again hoped to 
change the subject. Turning to Giovanni, he said : 

"Thou hast been eager to learn about England 
and her affairs. Now tell me in thy turn of Naples. 
Still somewhat unsettled, I fear me, if rumour be 
true.'' 

A cloud passed over the face of the Italian-<-a 
face that, were it not for a somewhat retreating chin, 
would have been very fine ; for his brow was broad 
and open, and his eyes, though somewhat restless in 
their expression, were at once kindly and honest. 

**Ldss0l I have little Of good to tell thee con- 
cerning Naples. Doubtless thou hast heard of the 
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^ttacks, and of that accursed bandit, Marco 



bve heard nothing definite, only vague 
■Tell mc more, I entreat you," 

alian drew his son to him, and then said : 
wbino knows nothing. These fearful 
fcardly fit for such young ears." 
■oy, a tall and strikingly handsome lad, 

pself free from his father's embrace, and 
[what indignantly : 

I father, I am no bambino now ; and what 
I seen in me to think I shall be scared by 
le bandid } " 

y," said Castelnau, as he cast an admiring 
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"Well, then, Marco Bernadi, at the head of 
numerous ruffians, only less wicked than himself» 

• 

has infested Calabria, usurped the royal insegna, and 
calls himself II Re Marconi. The unhappy Voidest^ 
who, flying from Piedmont, had, as ill-hap would 
have i^ sought shelter in Calabria, have been 
murdered in a way so horrible that I shudder to 
describe it They were seized one by one ; each 
taken from his retreat; a bandage tied before his 
eyes and led to a spacious place some little distance 
from the house, when he was made to kneel, and 
with a knife his throat was cut. Then his corpse 
being left where it was, the bandage was removed, 
and taken by the executioner to the shelter where 
lay his unhappy comrades awaiting their doom. 
The bandage, reeking with the blood of the first 
victim, was then tied across the eyes of another* 
He too was taken to the place where one corpse 
was already lying. As soon as he had suffered a 
like fate, the bandage was again removed and placed 
across the eyes of a third ; and in this manner were 
served eighty-eight of the Voidest, Ah, my friend I 
What with earthquakes, pestilence, famine, and these 
hideous outrages, I sometimes wonder whether I shall 
ever live to see my boy grow up ! " 

''Nay, nay," said Castelnau, in a voice full of 
feeling. ''Thou must not speak thus gloomily. 
Pestilence and outrage cannot last for ever. It is 
not like thee to indulge in forebodings." 
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" It is only for Filippo's sake I fear. To me, 
catii has no terrors. It is as natural to die as to 
e born, and could I but leave my son in proper 
uardianship, I could face death with equanimlt/j" 
epiied Giovanni. 

■' Old friend," said CasCclnau, very solemnly, 
Heaven grant that there may be no occasion for 
he proof of my oath, since I would as soon die 
lyself as lose thee, Giovanni ; nevertheless, if it will 
lake thy life more free from foreboding, hear now 
le vow I make to thee. If thou shouldst die while 
ly son is yet a lad, I will be a father to him. We 
ave been friends too long for me to allow any evil 

happen to thy son that I can avert." Then, 
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** Toulouse I No, indeed — ^a city famous only for 
vulgarity, cruelty, barbarism, and total lack of culture, 
given over to superstitions worthy of the Turks, and 
imbued with such savage tastes as to take no pleasure 
in aught but what is totally opposed to the faintest 
semblance of humanity I No, he will not go to 
Toulouse ; but to Padua, that refuge for all cultured 
minds. Whatever talents the lad possesses now, or 
that nuy subsequently disclose themselves in him, 
whether poetry, philosophy, or science, he is sure 
to meet with encouragement there; and, what is 
even of more importance^ will have a tolerably safe 
refuge from that cruel bigotry which dogs the foot- 
steps of every votary of learning." 

" He will go neither to Toulouse nor Padua," said 
an imperious voice close to him. ''He will be a 
Dominican monk." 

Giovanni turned as he heard his wife^s voice. He 
would have spoken; but at that moment another 
^est was announced, and the husband felt that this 
waar no time for a conjugal altercation. 



CHAPTER II. 

N WHICH THE STORY PAUSES A LITTLE TO DIS- 
CUSS CHARACTER IN GENERAL, AND ITS OWN 

CHARACTERS IN PARTICULAR. 



Herbert Spencer. 
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the acuteness of his intellect, he was no less remark- 
able for the nobility of his heart. He was the grand- 
son of Pierre de Castelnau, one of the equerries of 
Louis XII., and was the eldest of nine children, so 
that he had early to make his own way in the world. 
As soon as his studies were over, his father sent him 
into Italy; and it was there that his acquaintance 
^th Giovanni Bruno began — an acquaintance that 
was soon to ripen into a friendship which only ter- 
minated with life. From Italy Castelnau went to the 
Island of Malta ; and while there solicited service in 
the French army at Piedmont. The courage he 
showed on various occasions earned for him the 
notice of Cardinal de Lorraine, who took him under 
his protection. Castelnau showed such dexterity and 
prudence in the various commissions with which he 
was charged, that Henri II. sent him into Scotland 
with despatches for Mary Stuart, betrothed to the 
Dauphin ; and from Scotland to England to Elizabeth, 
who had pretensions to Calais. He was afterwards 
sent with the title of ambassador to Germany, to 
prevent the princes from favouring Protestants. 

In his own religious belief Castelnau was what 
might be called a moderate Catholic. For notwith- 
standing the contrary assertion of Rome, there have 
always been parties in the Catholic Church, some of 
which were more moderate than others ; some insist- 
ing upon the duty of persecution, others more 
desirous of peace; and in the latter half of the 
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ixteenth century especially, the essential ideas of 

Ihe Italian system had undergone unavoidable 

modifications. Perhaps no better proof of this 

mid be given than the extraordinary popularity of 

Ihe little book entitled "The Imitation of Christ" 

whether it were the work of Thomas a Kempis, its 

tputcd author, or as some seem to think, of Gcrsen, 

^ appears certainly to have been written about this 

[cntury, and was from the pen of a Catholic ; yet its 

sential aim was to enable the pious to cultivate 

keir devotional feelings without the assistance of the 

Iriest 

I have sometimes permitted myself to compare 
; moderate Catholic of the sixteenth century with 
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that he thinks that far more important than the 
worship of Trinity or Unity is the worship of goodness ; 
and how little he really believes that an acceptance 
of the doctrine of the Atonement is the one thing 
necessary to salvation, is betrayed by his honest and 
ready admiration for such of those of a different faith 
from himself as lead a life of earnest goodness. 
Sodnian, Catholic, Buddhist, he dwells in amity 
with all, provided they live up to his own high moral 
ideaL And, though doubtless it may be said in response, 
that he does not necessarily admire those upon whom 
he bestows his friendship, since he may live with 
them hoping to convert them; or he may com- 
passionate them for their intellectual doubts, and so 
on ; I reply that the difference in his behaviour to 
unbelievers and sinners shows that he does not really 
at* bottom condemn unbelief as sin. He may com- 
passionate sinners, yet he does not live on terms of 
friendly intimacy with unrepentant adulterers or 
thieves; and however tender his heart, he is not 
without a righteous hate of hate, and scorn of scorn, 
for even to those who are not great criminals, but 
only selfish, frivolous, and worldly, he behaves in 
such a manner as to show that before they can gain 
his approbation or friendship they must learn to 
lead a higher life. Yet while tolerant of sects long 
established, he strongly deprecates the formation of 
new sects, entreating their would-be founders to sink 
their small differences of opinion, and join the One 
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I for that union, and not disunion, is the bond of 

And in the event of any open attack on his 

I, he acquits himself manfully enough, holding 

1 side, though not indignant with others for 

J theirs also. 

lowing for the difference of the times, all men 

less mild three centuries ago than they are now, 

■as been said of the Broad Churchman of our 

le may be applied to the moderate Catholic of 

Iteenth century, and to Castelnau in particular. 

Ithe civil religious wars of 1562 commenced, he 

la part worthy of study between the soldiers of 

I parties. He preserved the generous senti- 

If the citizen, and joined to it the firm though 

Ltory conceptions of a man of the State. At 
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perfectly aware that there had been scandals in the 
Church, and that the majority of the Popes were not 
remarkable for the purity of their lives. Yet he did 
not side with the Reformers. He believed that the 
scandals of the Church were an accident, not a con- 
sequent of Catholicism ; and thought it would have 
been better had the Reformers sought to conciliate 
and build up rather than destroy. Why had not 
Luther, for instance, contented himself with insisting 
upon the beauty of holiness, the necessity of good- 
ness^ instead of thundering against indulgences ? Let 
everyone strive after an ideally moral life, then the 
demand for indulgences would cease, and with the 
demand the infamous custom itself. At the time of 
which I am speaking, Castelnau preferred heresy to 
persecution; but later on, as will be shown in the 
course of this story, though he always disliked perse- 
cution, of the two evils he thought heresy the greater. 
In justice to him, and indeed to the whole moderate 
party of Catholics, it must be remembered that it was 
not heresy, but the aggression of heresy, that was 
resented. Castelnau acted as a peace-loving politician 
of our own day will act, who allows certain disin- 
fectants and skirmishers to go unharmed so long as 
their number is small ; but when they have infected 
large multitudes with their opinions, dreading an open 
rebellion, he proceeds to strong measures. Sincere 
Christian though Castelnau was, he yet set a higher 
value upon peace and love to one's fellows than 
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Catholicism or Protestantism ; and, at all 
Ints in the early part of his career, he did not 
Id opinion to be a crime. 

" It is held by many politicians," he says, " that 
Ithe posture of afTairs be what it will, peace ought 
pe purchased at any rate. For as a mariner, who 
s his ship in danger, shifts his sails and takes all 
vantages to stand the storm and come safe to land, 
la wise legislature ought to accommodate them- 
Ires to the times, suspend or execute laws as the 
Icture requires, and proceed in such a manner as 
if possible the public peace; which the 
1 so often repeated by the Chancellor con- 
few words, Salus populi, supreina lex. 
; observation 
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good ; and if all States were destroyed, there 
be no further occasion for any laws either 
or divine/ 

It need scarcely be pointed out that in a c 
and in a century where zeal was carried to an 
certainly without knowledge, to have a Minist< 
opinions such as were held by Castelnau was i 
too great to be expressed in words. He cor 
the State to the human body, and pointed oi 
ailments which were very small and trifling w* 
left alone, speedily cure themselves. But tha 
an important portion of the body had beco: 
fected, severe measures must be used, so long \ 
was taken that in order to save the limb we 
destroy the life. 

"I am very sensible," he says, ''that 
persons who are knowing in State affairs, will 
K that to save the body all rotten and useless m< 

>> * should be cut off. This is true when only a 

arm, or some other member of less conse 
becomes so putrefied that it will infect the 
body, except it be cut off. But when the \ 
has reached the heart, lungs, brain, or other 
parts, incisions in such a case can be of no us< 
to cure a distempered brain, we must not cut < 
head, tear out the heart or lungs, or destr< 
whole body. But, on the contrary, we ought to 
our prescription to the patient's condition, an 
ceed by emulsions, gentle diets, and other lei 
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Ihich may rather defer than hasten death. And 
the Protestants were not to be reduced by 
ftggots, executions, and other punishments which 
■ere practised for thirty years before, it became 
leccssary to try other means and see what those 

lenity would do." 

Yet it was only his desire for peace and his high 
^nse of justice, that made him so often insist that 
nercy should be shown to Protestants. He had no 
Lmpathy with the movement itself ; on the contrary, 

regarded it as a schism always attended with 
Miseries, and if he could have crushed it without 
lijuring some of the best and highest intellects in 
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it is for the most part hidden. In this ominous 
condition, the Papal government was forced to acts 
against which the instructed judgment even of its 
own officials revolted. No part of Europe was so 
full of irreligion as Italy. It amounted to a philo- 
sophical infidelity amongst the intellectual few, while 
the less instructed many divided Arianism and utter 
carelessness of religion between them. The paganism 
of the Renaissance was the natural outcome of the 
condition of the Catholic Church. The revival of 
letters had produced a contempt for medixval ideas^ 
a disgust for the theological legends of the middle 
ages» and with the better minds, a longing not only 
for a wider culture, but a higher moral ideal. Whilst 
with many of the gay Italians, the movement simply 
took the form of a reaction against asceticism. 

Giovanni Bruno was a typical child of the 
Renaissance, save that he was wholly free from the 
coarseness and impurity that too often stained the 
men of that period. A bright, easy-going, joyous 
being, with an ardent love for every kind of beauty, 
and an equally ardent thirst for every species of 
learning, he should be termed not so much irreligious 
as fum-religums. He was quite willing, for instance, 
that his wife should go to mass, if she would not 
force him to attend it likewise. A portion of his 
youth had been spent in the army, but he was by 
nature much more prone to study than to war, and 
lie left his profession when he was still in early 
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Ity. He was now about forty-eight ; and there 
Bertain of his friends — notably Castelnau — who 
|it that his manhood had scarcely fulfilled the 
e of his youth. Brilliant rather than profound, 
1 never have been an original thinker, but he 
lat least to have been a successful commentator 
liiiast ; and though it is improbable under any 
Istances that he would have materially in- 
future generations, he ought certainly to 
\ his mark upon his own. He would have 
\, but — he had married a wife who was a 
1 Catholic, and who loathed all learning that 
:t harmony with the teaching of the 
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not easy to determine, unless it be through the 
proverbial growth of evil weeds. Union and solidity 
are good things, yet is it not Lucretius who has 
remarked that ^ Things are easier far dissolved than 
oined " ? Discretion is surely what should bring 
forth good fruit; yet Lord Bacon has remarked: 
" One futile person that maketh it his glory to tell, 
will do more hurt than many that know it their duty 
to conceaL'' But why go to Lucretius or Bacon? 
Does not all history show that Ignorance can break 
down in a day what it has taken Wisdom ages to 
build up ? And so, my good friend, if you wed with 
a foolish woman, you will find it easier to be brought 
down to her level than to raise her up to your own. 
However successful you may be in your professional 
career, the growth or decay of your mind and feelings 
depends largely upon your domestic environment ; 
and what that will consist of lies far more in the 
choice of your, wife, than of yourself. If your wife 
like intellectual and cultured society, your guests 
will be intellectual and cultured. If, on the contrary, 
she be addicted to flunkeyism and snobbishness, your 
acquaintances will be chosen for wealth and station, 
rather than for worth. If she be a gossip and 
scandalmonger, you will be surrounded with characters 
of a like description, and instead of your former 
interest in philosophy or art, you will, in no very long 
period, find* yourself gravely discussing Mrs. A.'s 
propensity to spend too much upon her dress, or 
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I Mrs. B.'s repugnance to spending enough, If she 
I delight in the society of priests, though I will not 
I affirm that your masculine mind will ever wholly 
I share her enthusiasm for these, they will at least 
I come to be tolerated by you. If she be quarrelsome, 
I your friends will quarrel with you as much as with 
I her ; and if she be stingy and parsimonious, why, you 
I will e'en have no guests at all. 

I do not, indeed, insist upon this law as wholly 
I invariable. Every rule has its exceptions. In all 
I cases of strong individuality, the power of the 
I organism has an advantage over the environment. 
I But Giovanni Bruno had not a strong individuality ; 
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philosopherSy Epictetus and Marcus Aurelius. These 
grand old writers liave met with such ample recogni- 
tion in this latter half of our century, that it is 
scarcely necessary for me to enter into a detailed 
account of their philosophy to readers of this book. 
Only be it remembered that in mental, as in physical 
nature^ there are certain constitutions to which rich 
and generous food proves enervating rather than 
invigorating. To passionate, anxious temperaments,. 
iN^ both hate and love too keenly; to noble, ardent 
souls, who have such an exalted ideal of virtue that 
they are apt to feel indignation towards such as fall 
short of it, Epictetus and Marcus Aurelius calrn^ 
soothe, chasten. But Giovanni Bruno and such as 

• 

he require to be stimulated rather than soothed ; 
to be taught to care, not less, but more, for the 
behaviour of their fellows. They want to be roused 
to an indignant sense of wrong-doing in others, not 
to be lulled into a sort of amused, contemptuous 
acquiescence in it For instance, if his wife had 
been more trying than usual, Giovanni would turn to 
that passage in ^ Epictetus," where he bids his readers 
remember how nobly Socrates bore the insults of his 
wif^ when she would sometimes, out of mere 
wantonness, throw dirty water upon his head ; and 
how on one occasion especially, when a cake having 
been presented to him^ his wife seized it and trampled 
it under foot, whereat he merely laughed good- 
humouredly. Or Giovanni would turn to Marcus 
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Aurelius, where he quotes with especial approval the 
conduct of Socrates when, his wife having gone out 
and taken his cloak with her, he without more ado 
calmly dressed himself in a skin. 

" Well, well," Giovanni would say to himself, 
"all women are whimsical — made to be looked at, 
not reasoned with ! " 

It would have been better for him if, instead of 
reading Marcus Aurelius and Epictetus, he could 
have turned to some author {only I fear me that no 
such author existed in his day) who would have- 
pointed out to him that it would have been well 
had Socrates not borne his wife's tempers quite so 
philosophically, for that if she were not capable of 
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Yet pray do not mistake me, and jump to 
the conclusion that FrauUssa Bruno was a second 
Xanthippe. She was far too well-bred, and had 
much too dignified a sense of propriety, to behave to 
her husband as Xanthippe to Socrates. But she had 
been a spoilt child before her marriage and a 
spoilt wife after it. She was imperious, selfish, 
and extremely bigoted, but she seldom gave way 
to passionate words, never to insolent actions. 
If her husband displeased her in any way, she 
left the room and refused to speak to him till he 
had humbled himself to her — ^which he always did. 
He would follow her, and overwhelm her with 
penitent caresses; and if these proved ineffectual, 
he would go out and return laden with presents. 
Doubtless a noble-minded woman would have been 
di^^ted at such offerings; grieved to see her 
husband so servile — indignant that she should have 
been insulted with what was after all a bribe to 
good conduct But Fraulissa Bruno was not a noble- 
ininded woman. Yet do not think her wholly 
ignoble. She had no base love for the trinkets 
themselves. She only valued them as the outward 
and visible sign of her husband's subjection to herself. 
And in justice to Giovanni it must be explained, that 
mixed with all this servility and cowardice, there 
was a certain vein of tenderness and poetry in his 
character, that had something to do with the ex- 
travagance of his leniency towards his wife. She 
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I had been one of the most beautiful women of her 
I day, and he had wooed her silently five years before 
I he had ventured to ask for her hand. He still 
I regarded her with something of the feelings of the 
I lover. Their sixteen years of married life had not 
I prevented him from remembering vividly the thrill 
I of delight which ran through him when he first 
I thought she looked tenderly upon him. He could 
I not quarrel with her without experiencing something 
I of the feeling a religious nature experiences when 
I rebellious or blasphemous thought arises ; and to 
I have angry words pass between them before lookers- 
I on was little less than desecration to him. Fraulissa 
I was fully aware of this trait in her husband's 
I character; and whenever she had determined upon 
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'Carcsnng speeches and numerous presents. Only 
Castdnau quietly observed that the husband never 
paid the wife the compliment of dissenting from her, 
* still less of reasoning with her. Yet if Giovanni 
oould have lived hb life over again, he would still 
have married the same woman. An optimist by 
nature^ he was apt to be contented with the good the 
gods had given him. - 

"Why should I complain because my wife likes 
to have her way?'' he would sometimes say to 
himself. ''Am I not more fortunate than most 
'husbands? I have married a beautiful woman, and 
she b chaste and true to me!'' And in this he did 
■her but justice. There was not even coquetry in her, 
much less lightness ; and dearly as she loved homage, 
she exacted it from men only in the same kind and 
degree that she did from her own sex. 

It may seem strange that the boy Filippo loved 
this imperious mother more than his gentle, yielding 
father. But has anyone ever considered how much 
the object of a child's worship and love is influenced 
by the example of its elders? From his infancy 
upwards Filippo had seen his beautiful mother the 
object of adulation from his father, and from all the 
-guests that visited the house. He had seen the 
servants far more in awe of her than of their master ; 
and he had come to prize one of her rare caresses far 
more than those of his father, which, perhaps, by their 
^veiy firequency, had come to be thought of little 
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Then, as he grew older, he really entert^ned 
Igher respect for her than for his father. He was 
In eager, inquiring dispositiun, perpetually asking : 
[hyis this? Whence is that?" And the father 
lild answer : 

['Nay, nay, bambino mta. Thou must wait till 
11 art older before I can answer thee." 
ISomctimes when the childish questions really did 
I admit of an answer, he would reply with his 
vacteristic honesty: 

r I cannot answer thee, Filippo, for I do not 
Iw myself." 

But the mother had no such diffidence. She was 
lly not an ill-educated woman. Indeed, it was 
■fashion for Italian ladies of the sixteenth century 
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The five years between forty-three and forty-eight 
pass to an idle man so imperceptibly that he is apt 
to forget that they have turned the little boy of 
ten to a youth of fifteen. And then perhaps the 
strongest reason of all for the little reverence with 
which Filippo regarded his father, ws^ that he had 
never seen him at his best He was never in con- 
genial sodefy. With the exception of Tansillo, who 
was tolerated both by husband and wife on account 
of an old family friendship rather than actually liked^ 
none visited at the house frequently, save friars and 
various orders of the clergy. For the visits oT 
Castelnau were at long intervals. It was more than 
six years since his last sojourn ; and the young Bruno 
was now to see for the first time what his father could 
be in the society of a congenial man of about his 
own age. It may seem surprising that Fraulissa 
admitted of the friendship of her husband and a 
cultivated man like Castelnau; but it must be 
remembered that he was a sincere Catholic ; and 
had moreover that singular power of adapting him- 
self to persons wholly different in their aims and 
feelings, which, as it now led him to be equally 
welcome both to Giovanni Bruno and his wife, made 
him later in life prized equally by Elizabeth of 
England and her rival, Mary Queen of Scots. 



CHAPTER III. 
A MEMORABLE EVENING. 

Waters on a starry nighti 

Ate beautiful and fair. 

Wordsworth, 

paf night — succeeding the day of Castelnau's 
—Giovanni lay awake, tossing on his bed ; 
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was not Giovanni's case — ^there lies latent a sense 
of masculine predominance, a knowledge that he can 
master his wife if he so choose; a consciousness 
that the autocratic position his wife fills in the 
domestic household has been gracefully yielded up 
to her by him, not conquered for herself. Doubtless, 
there is some truth in the objection; only be it 
remembered that Habit creates another nature, and 
that if a man has submitted to play a second part 
for sixteen years, whatever be his consciousness 
of masculine predominance, he will not without an 
immense struggle suddenly be able to resume a first 
position. I suppose if there is a law more in 
accordance with nature than any other, it is that 
the mature human being shall walk upright ; yet 
if a person, afflicted with religious or other mania, 
has thought it his duty to go on all-fours for 
sixteen years, he would find it a not easy task 
suddenly to resume his natural gait Nothing less than 
his great love for his son would have been sufficient 
to nerve Giovanni, even to the contemplation of con- 
testing what his wife had already determined on. As 
he lay tossing on his bed, arranging in his own mind 
how best to commence the altercation he knew he 
would have to go through, he almost determined to 
seize the moment when his wife should first awake, and 
there and then command her to dismiss from her mind 
tiie idea that their son should be a Dominican monk. 
Yet when she did awake his courage failed him. He 
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^n to think that he would put it ofT till breakfast- 
Greatly as he disliked conjugal altercations 
e third persons, he found himself beginning to 
kh for Castelnau's support He thought that the 
^ified sense of propriety his wife possessed would 
I least make her control some of the more evident 
[ns of wrath in the presence of his friend. Yet when 
:akfast really came, he did not find himself a whit 
ftre ready for his task; and when noon had arrived, 
I had almost decided to approach the subject 
Birectly — not openly to set -his wife at defiance, 
; to create, by some adroit means or other, a 
Binclination in Fraulissa herself for her son's adop- 
|n of the Dominican frock. Then as evening drew 
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many that the strikingly beautiful town of Nola pre- 
•ented The window of the room in which he was 
seated had an eastern aspect Straight before him» 
not much more than a mile off, lay the hills of Cecala. 
On the south towered above him Vesuvius^ while to- 
wards the north were to be seen the mountains of 
Avella and Roccaramola. Immediately below his 
window lay a beautiful sheet of clear w^ter. Vivid 
as was the Italian's appreciation of every species of 
natural beauty^ there was no single feature of nature 
he so much delighted in as clear water. Whatever 
the hour of the day, or whether the aspect of nature 
were gloomy or smiling, it was almost the same to 
him. He would watch the sunbeams dancing in the 
water on a bright day with scarcely more rapture 
than he would gaze on the lake when blackened 
by the reflection of ominous clouds on a stormy 
night Or when, as now, the waters received a 
roseate hue from the reflection of the setting sun \ 
or when, as an hour or two later, the moon and stars 
were reflected in it— at all times clear water had a 
singular power over him, filling him with a sort of 
mystical consciousness of his oneness with nature. 
He loved to fancy that he saw in it a miniature 
representation of the universe. Sometimes he would 
not content himself with merely gazing at it from a 
window, but would steal to the water's edge itself, 
and watch his own reflection side by side with the 
staiB and sailing clouds and waving trees. And if 
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The four sat on, talking little, but feeling a 
I diffused consciousness of union and vague happiness 
las they sat gazing; watching the sun disappear and 
I night close in. Then, when the servant brought in 
I lights, the mother and her son moved to the table ; 
I but the two men remained at the open window, 
Iwatching the reflection of the stars in the water, 
Idiscoursing on astronomy, and especially on the 
ICopcrnican theory, which at tliat time was just 
■ beginning to be known. As they were conversing, 
iFilippo stole up to them, and heard, with rapt 
Igaze and clasped hands, these topics touched upon 
Ibefore him for the first time; and in after life lie 
Iremcmbered it as an evening that he was never 
; dated, ; 
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fint time a suodnct description of the heliocentric 
theory, and his father's probable inference that each 
of the planets was a world with a certain similarity 
to our own. Then from this the elder Bruno was 
gradually led by an easy passage to ponder upon 
the probable service of that instrument which we 
now call by the name of telescope. For though it 
did not attain any scientific worth before the time 
of Galileo^ from Roger Bacon upwards there had 
been men wonderfully near the discovery of the 
instrument, though never actually attaining it. The 
boy was too engrossed to notice that Castelnau was 
regarding his eager face with interest, his father 
with a paternal pride not altogether unmingled with 
sadness, and his mother, who had joined them, with 
a certain severity. He was too engrossed also to 
consciously notice, though he afterwards recalled it 
with vivid remembrance, how superior, how altogether 
different was his father with a cultivated friend such 
as Castelnau, and when dilating upon a subject he 
knew well, from what he appeared in his ordinary 
domestic life. Giovanni had not noticed that his 
wife was within hearing ; and as he finished repre- 
senting by his fingers the difference between convex 
and concave to his son, he passed his hand quickly 
across his brow, and said with something of a sigh : 
''Ah I if I had been less idle, this hypothetical instru- 
ment might have attained reality by this time." 

''And do you really think, my father,'' said the 
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loy, with eager wonder, " that this instrument would 
nable us to see the moon and stars more clearly ? " 

" I more than think it, my boy. I feel convinced 
of it; nay, it may even reveal to us that there are 
ither stars in the heavens than are visible to the 
naked eye I " 

"Filippo," said his mother sternly, "remember 
hat there is no greater crime than P0'>"E into what 
}ur Holy Church itself has not had revealed to her. 
If this much-dreamt-of instrument should ever be 
invented, I caution thee, as thou hopest for heaven, 
to refrain from looking through it." 

" But, my mother, if other stars are really in the 
skies, why should we fear to look upon them ? " 

" Boy," answered his mother imperiously, and with 
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There are certain complex natures where different 
feelings succeed each other so rapidly, that it is 
difficult even for the subject of them to discover 
which particular feeling has been the cause of the 
pairticular action or speech. Certainly the most 
lasting sentiment in young Bruno was one of con- 
trition for having ventured to question anything his 
mother had chosen to lay down. He had idolised 
her too long to be able suddenly to dissent from her 
without keen self-reproach. He felt somewhat as 
reverent natures feel when a ludicrous thought occurs 
to them in church or at prayer-time. His mother 
had left the window at her son's words, and seated 
herself in an arm-chair at the further end of the 
room, evidently animated with that silent anger 
which is so much more effective than noisy passion. 
Her son stole up to her gently, seated himself at 
her feet, and taking her hand in his, reverently 
raised it to his lips. His mother did not return the 
pressure; and Filippo, partly to please her, partly 
because since the previous evening, when his mother 
had settled his future for him by declaring he was 
to be a Dominican monk, he was really curious for 
information, asked her, still holding her hand in his : 
** Mother, will you tell me all you know of San 
Domenico ? I know of him as I do of the other holy 
taints, but I would fain know more. Was he more 
divinely gifted than were the others ? Was his birth 
focetold, and did he perform miracles ? ** 
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His mother would not have allowed her suUenness 
\o be so soon dissipated had she not felt the whole 

with that intuition few women are without, the 
ktrong feeling of opposition her husband entertained 
bbout this very subject ; and she welcomed the lad's 
question as presenting the opportunity she was long- 
■ng for, enabling her to show both to her husband 
knd Castclnau the lofty character and high qualities 
l>f her favourite saint. She replied softly, still allow- 
ing her hand to remain in the caressing pressure of 
per son : 

"My child, I will tell thee willingly all I know 
pf the blessed San Domcnico. His birth was fore- 
fold. An angel stood by his mother one night in a 

n, and revealed to her that she was to bring 
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to life. He wrote a book, which was commanded to 
be burnt Three times was it thrown into the flames, 
and three times did the flames reject it And it 
was he^'* she added in a deep tone of awe^ ** who 
instituted the rosary/' 

Here the lady paused for a few moments. Hitherto 
«he had addressed herself solely to her son, believing 
that the miraculous portion of the saint's life would 
most impress her young listener. But now she raised 
lier head and looked direct at the window where 
Castelnau and her husband were standing. Her 
cheek was flushed, her lustrous eyes were even more 
lustrous than usual, and at that moment she looked 
so beautiful, that not only Giovanni, but Castelnau, 
thought they had seldom seen any woman, even in 
the full glory of her first youth, equal in loveliness 
thb matured lady of thirty-eight years. She con- 
tinued, not imperiously, but in a tone of enthusiasm 
occasionally mingled with a certain gentle reproach : 

'' Surely^ surely, even those who refuse to believe 
in miracles— even those who laugh to scorn aught 
that passeth man's understanding — will not refuse 
their admiration to San Domenico's private character. 
What Christian saint or heathen philosopher hath 
ever excelled it? He was still in early manhood 
when the famine of Palencia raged. He was not 
content with praying for the victims. For days he 
lived upon bread and water so as to help them. He 
deprived himself of money, lands, nay, his veiy 
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One day a poor woman, bathed in tears, 

:hed him, soliciting from him alms to Enable 

I ransom her brother, whom the Moors had 

■ prisoner. 'My poor woman,' he answered, 

ftnder compassion, ' I have nothing left to give 

neither gold nor silver, nor goods of any kind. 

■ieve no more. I will offer myself to the 

I in thy brother's stead.' Such actions on 

lit's part caused him to be almost worshipped 

disciples; yet nothing could fill him with 

He never spoke of himself or of his suc- 

He always regarded himself as the servant oi 

Iciples. Energetic as he was in preaching to 

L he set a still higher value on the effect of 

Be, and never inculcated a virtue that he had 
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to the whole of this latter part of the lad/s discourse, 
and who at the aphorism, ''He who is master of 
his own passions is master of the world/' had gently 
stroked his beard — a trick that was with him a sign 
of intense approbation^^d : 

"Truly, lady, I wonder not at thy veneration for 
this holy man ; and thou judgest rightly that we 
should be more impressed at the latter than the 
former portion of thy discourse. Not that I deny 
miracles. How should I, being a good Catholic ? 
Yet I have lived long enough in the world and 
travelled too far to be able to accept miraculous tales 
till I have investigated them for myself. One has to 
allow not only for conscious but unconscious im- 
position. But this nobler part of your saint's private 
life seems to bear upon its face the impress of truth. 
Men have not yet learnt to value goodness so greatly 
•as to pay it the unconscious compliment of assuming 
it; of inventing it as a necessary dress for their great 
men to be clothed in. They would rather have signs 
•and wonders and improbabilities. But when I hear 
of anyone^ be he Christian or heathen, who will deny 
himself for the sake of others, who will conquer his 
own passions, and be charitable alike to friends and 
foes, why then he shall have my esteem, whether he 
be a miracle-worker or no. What say you, Giovanni ? '' 

In his own heart Giovanni thoroughly agreed 
with his friend ; but just, at that moment the father 
inras uppermost in him. He felt that if he joined in 
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! admiration for Domenico now, he would have 
rcater difliculty than ever in preventing his son 
ming a Dominican monk. Yet he scarcely knew 
'hat to say. The conversation had taken an alto- 
cllier different direction from what he had hoped. 
le answered his friend with a shrug of the shoulders 
nd a scornful little laugh that was assumed rather 
ban sincere. 

" Gndffe I mio amico. We Italians have an un- 
racious proverb : Tanio biion c/ie val nimli (So 
ood that he is good for nothing). And so, when I 
ear of any man being over-much righteous, I doubt 
im, half-suspecting that he is less, not more, moral 
lian his fellows ; that we shall suddenly hear of 
tempting his neighbour's wife, or abstracting 
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And in this Castelnau did his friend but justice* 
The bright-hearted Italian was wholly removed from 
that littleness which, out of envy, denies or detracts 
from the goodness it cannot attain unto. But he 
had at last determined to nerve himself to do his 
best to prevent his son joining the Dominican 
brotherhood. He had not the courage to proceed 
to his task forthwith and straight But being by 
nature and habit honest and open, and having no 
experience in adroit equivocation, now that he 
attempted it for the first time, he was like a sailor 
trying an unknown sea, often foundering upon rocks 
and shoals^ though sometimes, as luck would have it, 
enjoying for a few moments a fair and safe sail. He 
answered his friend somewhat sullenly : 

*'I judge of a man by his more lasting works. 
Add to the other moral endowments of this righteous 
San Domenico that he was the . originator of the 
Inquisition — - that infernal institution, against the 
introduction of which we Neapolitans made such a 
desperate resistance a few years ago — and what 
becomes of his holy example then ? '' 

: ** Nay,'' answered his friend, " on my soul, I 
believe that to be a libel, though, I am aware, a 
widely spread one. I do not believe that there is 
any historical proof that he had anything to do with 
that iniquitous institution. He had been dead fully 
twelve years before it was established." 

"Whether he were the originator of it or no,'^ 
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Lnswered Giovanni, "at least you must allow that 
Khe whole Dominican brotherhood have acquired 
Buch an unenviable notoriety for their eagerness in 

nunting for victims to send to the Inquisition, that 
■hey have rightfully earned the name of Domini 

JCanes — t/ie dogs of tlie Lord" 

"Yes, yes," anwvered Castelnau sorrowfully, "I 

Im but too well aware of that fact Yet, surely, it 
■s neither just nor logical to judge of a mild apostle 
Iccause he has had the misfortune to have ferocious 

pisciples." 

"Even if San Domenico were the founder of the 

Inquisition," interposed the lady, carefully addressing 
- words to Castelnau alone, for she intended to 

bunish her husband by not speaking to him, "I 
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replying. He was not sure of his own opinions about 
persecution. By nature he shrank from it with a 
sensation of sickening horror ; yet there were times 
when he viewed it as a necessary evil, to be no 
more got rid of than imprisonment or scourging in 
a code of criminal law. 

* At least, honoured lady, I will not believe that 
the blessed San Domenico was the author of the 
Inquisition till I have better proof. Great men are 
sure to have libellous stories invented about them. 
Do you tiiinky for instance, that I believe all the 
falsehoods the Catholics have invented about Martin 
Luther?" 

The lady looked up with an expression of care- 
fully restrained indignation, as she answered : " How 
can the Signor de Castelnau name San Domenico and 
the apostate Luther in the same breath? I shall 
begin to think that there is some truth in the 
rumour that has arisen from the leniency of his 
dealings with the Lutherans, and that he is at heart 
a Lutheran himself." 

* Nay, fair lady, I am no Lutheran. Has not my 
country, France, been Catholic for twelve centuries ? 
Has not she prospered under that - rule ? And shall 
one of her most patriotic subjects — as I venture to 
call myself— lightly go over to a faith which I 
would fain hope is only of mushroom growth? I 
like neither the Lutheran doctrines nor the dress 
in which they are clothed. Nay, I view that fast- 
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Ispreading opinion of Luther's, that faith should take 
Khe place of works — coming, as it docs, at a time 

when both clei^ and laity require to be braced to 
\ sense of the necessity of good works and a higher 

hife — as nothing less than a wide calamity. And if 
Rhe doctrines themselves are dangerous, the dress in 
Iwhich they are clothed is infamous ; so foully coarse 

khat no man, much less a woman, could read them 
Iwithout disgust Nay, nay, I love not the Lutheran 

|doctrine. Yet I believe that Luther was a good 
However he exalted faith at the expense of 

kvorks, he lived a holy life himself, and as for that 

junlikely story that he only apostatised from his 

Ivows because he had fallen in love, I regard it as 
piteful invention of a vulgar mind. No passion. 
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much more the interruption of his peace, for the 
lover of music can sometimes, by mere power of will, 
dose his ears to the unwelcome outside distraction 
and concentrate his whole attention upon the music. 
But from the moment when Filippo had approached 
the subject of San Domenico, the father had felt 
that the occasion was too opportune to be allowed 
to pass by; that it would be nothing less than a 
gross dereliction of paternal duty if he did not seize 
tiie opportunity that had thus so suddenly presented 
itself, and make the most of it Yet he did not in* 
the least know what to say. He had not the 
courage to forbid all further discussion, and peremp- 
torily assert his determination that his son should 
not be a Dominican. So he beat about the bush \. 
hi reality angering his wife quite as much as if he 
had proceeded openly to his task^ yet doing no 
good ; while he filled both his son and Castelnau, 
neither of whom knew what was his drift, with 
amazement at behaviour so unlike himself. His 
wife^ indignant as she was, understood his conduct 
better, for with woman's keenness she had partly 
divined his object Like most men who are natu- 
rally good-tempered, and prone to take the world 
too easily, now that an insuperable difficulty had 
forced itself upon him, Giovanni was irritated, not 
only with himself, but with the world in general ;. 
and was ready to vent his wrath upon the first-^ 
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comer. As Castelnau finished his defence of Luther, 
he interposed irritably : 

" Perdio, Castelnau I I beh'eve with that super- 
fine sense of justice of thine thou wouldst whiten 
the Evil One himself." Then, turning to his son, 
as the hope suddenly occurred to him that if he 
could not lessen Filippo's enthusiasm for the saint, 
he might at least heighten his admiration for men 
of science, he said : " After all, mio figlio, when all 
is said that can be in their favour, neither San 
Domenico, nor Martin Luther, nor any religious 
worthy that thou canst name, will compare — whether 
it be in nobility of character or in the beneficence 
of their works — with those who have made the 
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not have dreamt of appealing to him when he could 
have gone to his mother. 

Before Giovanni could reply, Fraulissa interposed 
veiy scornfully : 

"Who was Christopher Columbus? Why, a 
Genoese sailor, the son of a common wool- 
oomber/' 

''A Genoese sailor, truly/' said the father, ^ and 
the son of a wool-comber, but assuredly of no com- 
mon sort In an age when it was even more difficult 
to procure a good education upon small means than 
it is now, he managed that his son should acquire 
a knowledge of arithmetic, drawing, and painting. 
Nay, he even sent him to the University of Pavia 
fcMT a time, though from his poverty he was forced 
to let him go to sea when he was but fourteen ; and 
in return the son not only supported his father, but 
provided for the education of his brothers." 

"Yes, yes," interrupted Filippo, somewhat im- 
patiently, ^but tell me of his expedition. I have 
heard so few details, and those more by chance than 
otherwise/' 

. And Giovanni did tell it ; commencing at first 
slowly, in short disconnected sentences, as if not 
certain of his own memory. Then gradually warm- 
ing to his subject, he spoke eagerly, enthusiastically,. 
lising at last to such real, though perfectly uncon- 
acKMis eloquence^ not untouched with poetry, that 
Castelnau more than ever regretted that his friend 
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had made so little use of abilities that were certainly 
of no mean order. 

" Softly, softly, figliolino, not so fast. Let mc 
first see whether I remember all about the expedition 
myself. My memory is not so good as it should be. 
Where was I when thou interruptedst me ? Ah, 
I know — where he went to sea. Yes, yes, I begin 
to remember. He was engaged in the Syrian trade 
during the earlier part of his life, and made several 
voyages to Guinea ; but luckily for him, this occupa- 
tion did not leave him without leisure for other 
pursuits, and when not at sea, he occupied his spare 
time in the construction of charts for sale ; and that 
gave him a knowledge of geography. This know- 
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unknown lands which I will explore^ and which I 
shall find as much inhabited by man as my own 
country ? ' Yet he did not content himself with this 
land of leasoning alone. His religious instincts and 
reverent sense of beauty were but one side of his 
character. Keen practical energy, and a determina- 
tion to take nothing for granted till it was proved, 
was the other. He commenced a correspondence 
with Toscanelli, the Florentine astronomer, who held 
the same doctrine as himself^ and who sent him a 
chart constructed on the travels of Marco Polo. 
Presently an illness attacks him, and in the * middle 
of the night he thinks an unknown voice whispers 
to him : ' God will give thee the keys of the gates 
of the ocean, which are closed with strong chains/ 
Doubtless it was a sick man's fancy, yet through the 
whole expedition the effect of it remained with him^ 
cheering him and nerving him to his task/' 

By this time the Italian had become so absorbed 
in his narrative, that he had almost forgotten the 
cause that had led to it. He proceeded eagerly, 
almost excitedly, engrossing the attention not only 
of his son and Castelnau, but of his wife, in spite 
of herself; describing the wonderful career of Colum- 
bus, the narrow escape he ran with the Grand 
Cardinal of Spain, who, instead of aiding him as 
a discoverer, as Columbus fondly anticipated, would 
have persecuted him as a heretic In vivid, dramatic 
sentences Giovanni depicted the eighteen years' 
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struggle with difficulties of many kinds, the mutiny 
of his men when he thought he had at last nearly 
attained his purpose, terminating with the discoverer'a 
final victory. Then, before the concluding words 
were scarcely out of his mouth, and not allowing 
time for his son to thank him, or to express his 
sympathy and admiration, Giovanni proceeded : 
"But, after all, my son, the career of Christopher 
Columbus is dwarfed before that of Ferdinand 
Magellan. What is the discovery of a new continent 
to the circumnavigation of the whole earth i How 
much less, then, should the trials of a Domenico or a 
Luther be compared with his ? For three months 
and twenty days Magellan sailed on the Pacific, 
and never saw inhabited land. He was compelled 
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^j^^^^^ not thought it necessary to persecute and 

^^^Ure men into believing that the earth is rounds 

^^^ their master's proof of it They know that it is. 

^^ a matter of at most a few years, and none will be 

^^^Hmd to deny it. Truth conquers for itself, it needs. 

lk)t the assistance of persecution. No calamities, 

therefore^ have followed -upon the discoveries either 

of Columbus or Magellan ; and men* have not been 

found to curse the day on which they were bom,. 

as« almost without exception^ has been the case with 

fcl^ous reformers.'^ 

^- Alas, my friend/ said Castelnau^ '' I would to 
God I need not join issue with thee there ; but surely, 
after the discovery of the new lands by Columbus^ 
their inhabitants must, for many years at least, have 
cursed the day on which the discoverer was bom/' 

A fierce light suddenly burnt in the Italian's eyes» 
••' Ah I *• he cried passionately, •* I had forgotten. Yet 
have I thought of it too long, too bitterly, for the forget- 
fulness to be more than transitory. Filippo, I tell thee 
now, what I should have told thee when I completed 
my narrative of the discovery of Columbus, that no 
sooner did the Catholic Church leara of these new 
lands, than, by apostolic authority, they were taken 
from the rightful owners. But this was not enoughs 
The cursed bloodhounds must next seize the un«^ 
fortunate inhabitants themselves. It was one un* 
speakable outrage; one unutterable ruin, without 
discrimination of age or sex." 
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" Nay, nay, Giovanni I " interrupted Castelnau. 
" Be not so bitter. That the perpetrators of what I 
I grant you were sickening barbarities were Catholics, 
1 is an unhappy accident, not a cause. Lust of gold 
I was the real origin of the atrocities. Religion had 
I little to do with them." 

"At least, they were sanctioned by apostolic 
luthonty. I tell thee, Filippo, that by thousands,. 
I nay, by millions, whole races were cut ofT From 
I Mexico and Peru a civilisation that might have 
I instructed Europe was crushed out Ah, my son,. 
I pity them, feel for them — dying under the lash, 
I the torture, their only crime being that they were 
I dwellers on the soil on which they were bom. 
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-earth for a possession. Shall not the Lord of All 
do rightly ? The inhabitants of the lands were not 
helped; therefore be satisfied that it was not or- 
-dained that they should be so." Then after a 
moment's pause she saidj for she wished to put 
a stop to conversation which by no means pleased 
her : ^ But come^ my son ^ it is past thy bed-time 
and mine also. Wish Signor Castelnau good-night 
and follow me."* So saying, she made her own 
Mutations to Castelnau, carefully ig^nored the pre- 
sence of her husband, and left the room. Her son 
followed her ; and, perhaps, no better proof could 
be given of the awe in which he held his mother 
•than the fact that on this occasion, when he was 
intensely interested in the conversation, this tall 
lad of fifteen, with the down already upon his lip, 
•quietly wished Castelnau good-night, and with that 
Jiabitual obedience which by this time had become 
nearly instinctive, went to his room as humbly and 
•obediently as if he had been a child of five. 

He went to his room, but not to his bed. He 
-did not even attempt to undress, for he felt so 
restless and excited that he knew he should be 
unable to sleep. That evening had been an epoch 
in his life, and he paced up and down trying to 
necall each incident How was it that hitherto he 
had so under-rated his father? How was it that 
iie had lived fifteen years in the same house with 
Jiim, and never before discovered how great was his 
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knowledge i Th«n his mother— she too had been 
a surprise to him that evening. He had never heard 
her speak pleadingly to his father before. Yet, when 
she was relating the life of San Domenico, there waa 
an under-current of entreaty in her voice during the 
whole narrative. And then, more surprising than 
all, how was it that this husband, usually so sub- 
missive, instead of seeming touched b/ the unac- 
customed gentleness in his wife, should have turned 
so contemptuous and sarcastic^ so wholly unlike him- 
self? For Filippo had not the faintest idea HaX he 
himself was the cause of his father's change in be- 
haviour. He had heard his mother, the night pre- 
viously, imperiously inform her husband that their 
son was to be a Dominican monk ; and judging of 
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He lenuuned thus for some minutes, and then 
liappened to raise his eyes. He stood riveted by the 
marvellous beauty of what he saw. His bedroom 
window had nearly the same eastern aspect as the 
room he had so lately left But the scene before him 
- had wonderfully increased in grandeur since he had 
last looked out on it The moon had sunk, and the 
greater darkness consequent upon that showed the 
skies to be literally thronged with myriads of stars and 
planets. He did not know then how to distinguish 
the one from the other, much less did he conceive 
that each star was a sun; yet the whole conver- 
sation of that evening upon the Copemican theory 
• and the telescope suddenly recurred to him. His 
mother need not have feared that the knowledge 
of the heliocentric theory would have lowered 
hef son's religious feelings ; they were greatly in- 
creased by it Largely as he inherited his father's 
love for beauty^ he was never wholly absorbed 
by beauty as was Giovanni His eager, inquiring 
nature was always prompting the question^ How 
comes it so? That exquisite sky of Nola was 
never to him merely a beautiful picture gratifying 
his artist's sense; from his early childhood he 
had found himself pondering upon how it came to 
be so beautiful. Why did the moon shine at one 
time and not another? What made the rainbow, 
and whence came lightning and thunder? Some- 
times he would speak, of these things to his mother 
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I the presence of his father ; but before the latter 
buld interpose, the mother would give an orthodox 
Llution, either culled from the Church, or, as was 
lore frequently the case, born at the moment upon 
ler own lips. Nevertheless, though the father inter- 
■red not, he secretly rejoiced that the boy possessed 
|iese tastes, and determined as soon as he should 
: a little older to send him to Padua, where his 
latural talents would be cultivated to the utmost 
list now no one could have looked at the boy 
■ithout feeling keen interest in him. There is 
Iways something touching in very young faces 
Bhen absorbed in thought. He had inherited a 
lood deal of his mother's beauty, and especially 
lie same lustrous c.yc&. For hours he stood gazing 
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longer be seen, the boy threw himself, still dressed^ 
upon his bed, and quickly fell asleep. 

But his sleep was disturbed by a foolish dream,, 
for too often our dreams are vulgar caricatures and 
parodies of the nobler thoughts that have occupied 
us during the day. He dreamt that he blew his. 
nose so violently that he thought he had blown it 
off; and when looking about for it^ behold, there 
suddenly appeared before him San Domenico and 
Martin Luther, with wings as angels, and they asked 
him if he would like to visit the worlds he so longed 
to see. He answered eagerly that he would ; whereat 
they told him to put one arm round the neck of 
each of them^ and then, twining their own arms 
about each other's waist, they spread their wings,. 
and flew first to one world and then the other. 
But they flew so rapidly, and stayed such a brief 
space at each world, that Filippo was breathless,, 
and could see nothing that he desired to see, so 
he implored them humbly to slacken their pace a 
little. But at this request they grew angry, and 
told him he should be thrown back upon the earth, 
for which alone he was fit So they untwined his 
arms from their necks, and he fell down, down to 
the earth; and with the violence of the shock he 
woke— *woke to find the day rainy, as so often 
happens when the previous night has been one of 
exceeding beauty; and his own thoug^hts quite 
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altered from what they were before he had fallen 
asleep. Vainly did he endeavour to recall them. 
That vivid perception of the beauty of nature ; that 
dilTused consciousness of reverent worship ; all had 
vanished. He even knelt down and prayed the 
saints mercifully to restore some of those emotions 
that had filled him with a delicious rapture the 
previous night. But his prayer received no answer. 
He did not know then that even our noblest thoughts 
largely depend upon our environment. How should 
a boy of fifteen apprehend this, when it is undis* 
cerned even by wise and matured intellects; for is 
it not true that not only the somewhat narrow- 
minded Protestant, but the more tolerant ; 
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thous^ the reverent worshipper of nature knows the 
stars to be there? Not seeing them, he does not 
JM them to be there ; and even in our higher lives, 
we poor mortals have to live by sights I think; as 
wdl as iaith. 



CHAPTER IV. 

GIOVANNI CONSULTS WITH HIS FRIEND, 

Let the counsel of thine own heart stand. . • . ■ For a 
Man's mind is sometimes wont to tell him more than seven 
latchmen that sit above in an high tower.— EcCLESlASriCUS. 

§ARLY in the afternoon of the next day, Castelnau 
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''Ah I I see; Filippo wishes to be a monk; 
tfaou, with thy love of learning, wouldst have 
a scholar. Well, the two professions are not inc 
patible one with the other ; though not perhaps \ 
together quite so often as the/ should be/' 

''Not so often as the/ should be I Rather 
never seen together. When is a priest ever o 
than an ignorant; fanatical bigot, laughing to s( 
the learning that is beyond his comprehensi 
Learning not incompatible with priestcraft I S 
I tell thee the only qualities that are ever tc 
found joined with priestcraft? Hypocrisy, m< 
ness, cruelty ** 

'' Giovanni f interrupted Castelnau, not a 
gether free from indignation in his turn. ''M 
are the times I have heard thee enlarge upon 
bigotxy of the religious. If thou indulgest in < 
versation so unusual in thee^ I shall think that 
non-religious are not a whit more free from big 
than the religious. Why shouldst thou denounce 
whole priesthood as alone wanting in the virtue 
humanity ? Good and bad, ignorant and learned, 
to be found alike in all professions.'' 

Giovanni shrugged his shoulders as he answe 
a little contemptuously : " Cite one learned mon 
thou canst" 

. ''A dozen, if thou likest," answered Casteli 
* First and foremost, one for whom thou professi 
nqiceme admiration— Roger Bacon. Was not 1: 
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B^riar? and when his learning would have brought 
upon him the accusation of magic, who was his 
test protector, exceeding in kindness any layman, 
either English or foreign ? Why, Pope Clement the 
Fourth. Again, who was it that first introduced the 
learning of the Arabians into Europe, but Gerbcrt, 
Ifterwards Pope Sylvester the Second ? Thou art 
Intensely interested in the Copemican theory. Well, 
\. century before Copernicus, that doctrine, as taught 
In the old times by Pythagoras and Archimedes, had 
Been partially adopted by Cardinal Cusa. Contcm- 
Dorary with the Cardinal, and his great friend, where 
kilt thou find a more genuinely learned man than 

Tope Nicholas the Fifth ? Again " 

"Enough, enough, dear Castelnau," interrupted 
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lus mother who is so bent upon it; and what she 
wishes is always performed by the boy/' 

" WeU,** answered Castehiau, in a tone of approval^ 
^ I am glad to hear thee say that There is no more 
healthy or holy feeling in nature than a lad's reverence 
for his mother. But dost thou think that the boy 
Umself dislikes the idea of a monastic life ? '' 

-** How should he know what he likes or dislikes 
at his age ? " said the father. '' He is only fourteen/' 

** Fifteen in two months^" replied Castelnau. 
Then, after a few moments' hesitation, he continued^ 
a little diffidently : '' Pardon me, my friend, but dost 
thou not think of thy son a little too much as if 
he were still a child ? His vivid interest in listening 
to thy description of the Copemican theory last 
evening, and his intelligent questions in all our 
discussions^ show him at least to be no child in 
inteUect" 

''Ah," said the father, with a gratified air^ ''from 
five years old he was always an inquiring little bam- 
Utw. Still, he is too young to be allowed to decide 
his own future. Perhaps, if he showed any innate 
and unmistakable predilection for a monastic life^ 
great as would be my grief, I would not cross him ; 
but I feel convinced that he has no such predilection/' 

''SdH," observed Castelnau, "if he docs not 
dislike itj^ and if his mother wishes it for him, I 
cannot see why the notion should so agitate thee. 
Believe me, my friend, mothers know more of their 
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Ehildren than do their fathers. Hast thou discussed 
Ithc subject vvitli thy wife ? She would probably be 
nble to tell thee that she has reasonable grounds 
r believing that a monastic life is suited to the 
Disposition of your son." 

Castelnau had no idea how matters really stood 
kctween Giovanni and his wife; no notion that the 

lady's imperiousncss entirely hindered the possibility 
Lf a placable discussion upon any subject ; he was 
livholly ignorant that from the commencement of 
Jheir married life there had been only two courses 
Lpen to the husband, namely, to tell his wife brutally 

Jiat he would be master, or [which course Giovanni 
tad always hitherto taken) to submit in silence. 
observed that the lady was 
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any strong indignation; for Giovanni, partly out 
of love for bis wife^ partly out of that innate deli- 
cacy which made him shrink, as from torture, from 
a third person discovering any breach in the sacred- 
ness of bis wedded life, had always carefully avoided 
any subject that might irritate his wife when 
Castelnau or any other guest was in the room. The 
previous evening bad been the first occasion that 
Castelnau had seen the lady imperious or haughty 
to her husband. From the time that Giovanni had 
scoffed at San Domenico, she had not spoken a 
word to him. Not only last night, but as far as 
this day had as yet gone, all her conversation was 
carefully directed either to Castelnau or to her son ; 
and Castelnau was experiencing in consequence that 
peculiar sense of discomfort and awkwardness that 
few persons are without when they are the unwilling 
witnesses of conjugal estrangements or quarrels. 
Stillj he thought the lady's indignation was not 
altogether without excuse. No gentleman, much 
less a loving husband, should scoff at or ridicule 
what is held by a woman in reverence; and until 
Giovanni had a little enlightened him as to his 
drift, he had found himself at a loss to conjecture 
what could make his bright-hearted friend so 
strangely unlike himself. He little thought^ when 
suggesting the advisability of the parents discussing 
between themselves their son's future before coming 
to any decision, that he was suggesting what Giovanni 
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felt to be an utter impracticability. The Italian 
paused a few moments before he answered, half 
longing, half shrinking from unburdening himself 
■o his friend. When he did reply, it was with a 
Irertain air of hesitation, as if be were uncertaia 
Lvhat his own lips would utter : 

"I am not sure, Castelnau, that I agree with you 
Lvhen you pronounce mothers to be more cognisant 
pf their children's characters than fathers. Women 
—even the wisest of them — think only of the pre- 
cnt ; men of the future. A son is best taken care 
ftf by his mother in his infancy, by his father in 
■is youth. A mother knows what her child is; a 
[ather thinks of what he will be, watches certain 
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of the violence and outrage that have assailed our 
coontiy. These have not been unaccompanied by 
famine and even slight earthquakes. My wife regards 
these as visitations sent from God as a punishment 
fax the growing infidelity of our people. For years 
I have known that she has destined Filippo for 
the priesthood; partly from the hints that she has 
dropped, partly also from the school she has chosen 
for him; Yet she never actually expressed her in^ 
tention to me till the night before last, when " 

"But,'* interrupted Castelnau, in a tone of sur- 
prise, ''why didst thou allow thy wife to send the 
lad to a religious school, if it met not with thy 
approval?" 

''The school was a good one, the lecturers 
upon philosophy able and fairly conscientious men. 
What though they taught principally scholastic 
theology and religious philosophy? The dulness 
and incomprehensibility of such subjects would but 
render Filippo all the more ready to appreciate the 
clearness of science and true logic when he should 
come to years of discretion." 

"Well, then," answered his friend, "it only re- 
mains that thou shouldst let him continue at his 
present school till he is advanced enough to go to 
Padua. Indeed, he appears to me to be fully capable 
of proceeding there at once." 

"Yes/' said Giovanni hesitatingly, "but — but 
what will his mother say ? '' 
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"Well," said Castelr.au sympathetically, "I feel 
the lady's disappointment deeply. I feci also 
br the pain thou wilt suffer in causing her disap- 
]ointincnt. Still, my friend, I think thy agitation 
pmewhat excessive. Why not go at once to thy 
l-ifc, and discuss the subject with her?" 

"Impossible!" said the Italian, for the moment 
Breaking through his reserve, "impossible. She 
Lould not listen to me. I never attempt discussions 
vith her. Castelnau, amico mio," he added entreat- ■ 
ngly, "canst thou not think of some other method i 
Ldvisc mc, help me." 

" My friend, I will do anything thou carest to ask 

; I will go to thy wife myself, if thou thinkest 
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** Apostasy f interrupted Castelnau severely; 
^dien indeed had he better not lend himself to 
a sacred pledge. There is no vice I so utterly 
-abhor as breaking through a contract, whether 
secular or religious, that one has once faithfully 
promised to keep. But I hope thou dost thy son 
injustice in this. There is nothing in his counte- 
nance that would lead me to think he could be 
-so treacherous.'^ 

* Castelnau mio^ said the father, ^ I know, vath 
that loyal nature of thine, what a paramount duty 
thou boldest to be the keeping of pledges. Some- 
times I think thou over-ratest that duty. I am not 
^ure that breaking an unworthy vow is not a lesser 
evil than keeping it. Still, it is, doubtless, best of 
all never to have made the pledge. That is one 
-of the many reasons I have for wishing to prevent 
Filippo from making a vow I feel sure he will 
never keep." 

''Why shouldst thou imagine Filippo will be 
unable to accept dogmas so many wise and honest 
men have accepted before him?** 

''I judge of him by myself. Little as we are 
alike in personal appearance (for the lad gets his 
1>eauty from his mother), we are sufficiently alike 
in our characters for me to be able to make a 
proximate conjecture as to his future. He is, in 
many thingi^ what may be called an intensified 
likeness of myself. I am naturally restless; he 
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• far more so. I am fond of stud/, craving for 
knowledge ; in this also he resembles me ; yet I 
think his intellectual gifts of a far higher order 
^han mine. Then, in addition, despite the mar- 
Lellous discipline in which his mother holds him, 
fthere is in him a certain impenousness and wilful- 
liess which — which he does not get from me. This 
Lvill enable him to overcome any obstacles in his 
surroundings. He will, under no circumstances, 
Lllow his talents to dwindle away to mere me- 
biocrity as I have done. Nay, I fancy obstacles 
pay, with him, actually spur him on — act as an 
Tipetus, instead of an obstruction. In none of his 
liildish and boyish pleasures has he shown interest 
: encountered." 
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soon. Then will the sceptical element swallow up 
the superstitious, and *^ 

By this time Filippo had approached, and, after 
listening to the last few words, which, as they were 
only whispered, he could hear but indistinctly, and 
blinking that his father and his friend were engaged 
upon some private matters, he interrupted his father, 
saying: 

''Shall I leave, my father? Shall I hinder thee 
in thy conversation with Signor de Castelnau ? ^ 

''No, Filippo," said Giovanni, a little sadly; "I 
think all has been said that can be said/' 

Castelnau looked for permission in the father's 
•eyes before he turned to the son, and said : 

"We have been talking of thee and thy future, 
Filippo. Thy father is somewhat distressed at the 
notion of thy becoming a Dominican monk. What 
is thine own wish in the matter? Be not afraid, 
but speak out openly and fully.'' 

"My mother wishes it," replied the boy, in a 
tone that clearly implied, "What more will you 
have?" 

The father looked at Castelnau with an expres- 
sion that, though his lips uttered no words, clearly 
said : " You see I was right in my conjecture as to 
how the lad would reply." 

- Castelnau turned to Filippo, and answered him 
in a voice full of cordial approval : 

* Well answered, my boy. A son can seldom do 
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wiser than gratify his mother's wishes. And y^X, 
Filippo, the decision of what your future life shall 
be is so grave an occasion, that I think it should 
not be decided either by her or you without deliberate 
and careful consideration. You have a father as well 
as a mother. Should not he be taken into your 
counsels ? " 

" But my father always wishes what xtiy mother 
desires. Is it not so ? " said Filippo, turning to his 
father, evidently thinking the fact too obvious to 
require an answer. Then, perceiving that his father 
coloured and hesitated, a remembrance of last night's 
discussions came across him. He turned to his father 
affectionately, and said ; " Do you really dislike the 
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emlirsioe. If I were to enter the army, as thou 

in thy youth, or occupy myself with State 

,tten^ as Signor de Castelnau, I should have to- 

at the beginnings and must obey those set 

authority over me." 

^R^htly answered," said Castelnau. ''He who- 

to rule must first learn to obey. For, as- 

ys Thomas i Kempis^ 'Son, thou hast many 

"ttiings which thou must yet learn, which as yet 

^tfioa knowest not as thou shouldest.' Nay,. 

Kjiovanni/' he continued, turning to his friend^ 

"* heathen philosophers as well as Christian writers 

have insisted upon the necessity of discipline." 

''Upon self-discipline, rather than submission to 
authority," replied Giovanni. " Nevertheless, I deny 
not that it is good for the young to obey the aged, 
for the ignorant to learn from the wise. But this 
kind of discipline is wholly different from that en- 
forced by the Church. I fail to sec what good can 
be gained from fastings and penances, and from 
the whole dreary routine of asceticism. Let a man 
restrain himself from doing harm to his neighbours,. 
nay, let him constrain himself into doing actual 
good, and after he has done this let him innocently 
enjoy himself; gratefully use, without abusing, the 

pleasures of the world ^* 

At that moment the door opened, and his wife 
entered. Failing to find her son in his room, whcjre 
she had been to seek for him, she had concluded that 
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he was with his father and Castelnau. She did not 
choose that Fih'ppo should be subjected to anything 
like a repetition of the discussions of the former 
evening, so she stole up to her son, and, without 
looking at her husband, put her hand on the boy's 
shoulder, told him she wished him to do an errand 
for her, and the two left the room together. 

"Oimil Castelnau mio" said Giovanni, as soon 
as his wife was out of hearing, "what shall I do? 
Thou seest the boy wishes to obey his mother. 
And yet, how can I allow him — a mere lad — to 
take irrevocable vows, feeling as I do the difficulty, 
the impossibility it will be to him to keep them ?" 

"But he will not have to take irrevocable vows 
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explanation that his friend might give to serve as a 
salve to his paternal conscience. 

*YeSy yes/ he added, half to himself, half to 
his friend. ''Of course^ a year or two's probation 
alters the case.** Then, suddenly clasping his friend's 
hand, he exclaimed : ^ Castelnau, from our boyhood 
akkoia hast always been the wiser. I have always 
jrielded to thy judgment, and found m)rself benefited 
by so doing. Advise me in this. Whatever thou 
thinkest right for the boy, that will I do.'' 

''It is always a responsible office to advise a 
man what he shall do with his own son," answered 
Castelnau, very gravely. "Yet, since thou desirest 
my judgment, I say, though not without diffidence, 
let thy son enter the Dominican brotherhood. His 
mother wishes it ; he himself has evidently no dis- 
inclination for it ; and he will have to take no bind- 
ing vows for some time to come. Then, in addition 
to- this, the Dominican convent in Naples, to which, 
I presume^ thou wilt send him, is singularly fortunate 
in its prior. A courteous, upright man, full of faith 
and good works ; nor is he wanting in tolerance, for 
without being exceptionally intellectual, he is both 
cultivated and intelligent Even if Filippo should 
not ultimately become a monk, he ought to derive 
no small benefit from being under the guidance of 
such an one as Ambrogio Pasqua." 

" Ah, my friend I '' exclaimed Giovanni joyfully ; 
thou makest all things seem easy. How glad I 
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am now that I consulted vnth thee before comiog 
to a deci^on. I will go and make my peace mth 
my wife for the uncourteous way in which I have 
argued with her." 

Was Giovanni ri^t in thus yielding his judgment 
to his friend 1 Doubtless there is much truth in the 
saying that "in the multitude of counsellors there 
is safety ;" yet it seems to me that thoe are occa- 
sions when it is the h^her safety to follow the 
promptings of our own judgment Giovanni was 
a firm believer in the doctrine that a man has a 
right to exercise his judgment on any subject that 
may occur to him ; yet he did not know that there 
are times when to follow his own judgment becomes 
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jndgfi of that son's future than a friend who^ after 
dn interval of six years, had only seen him for three^ 
clays. Certain it is that much of the misery of 
-^ilippo's later life might have been spared had 
^Siovanni followed the promptings of his. own heart, 
^^and peremptorily forbidden his son to enter the 
3>ominican brotherhood. 

And so it came to pass within a few months 
^rom the time this story commenced, Filippo duly 
entered the convent at Naples. Those few months 
liad done much in developing his character. Castel- 
nau was his father's guest for a certain portion of 
the time ; and whether it were that the strong imita- 
tive tendency that in Filippo's character was so 
strangely mingled with rebellion against authority,. 
made him reverence his father because he saw that 
Castelnau honoured him with all respect ; or whether 
it were that only since the arrival of Castelnau had 
Giovanni shown himself at his best; certain it is 
that the boy was learning to reverence his father 
far more than his mother, though he never felt the 
^we and fear for him that he did for her. Such 
feelings sown in the mind in its earliest childhood 
liad taken too deep root to admit of easy eradication. 
It was real pain to Filippo to leave his parents 
and Nola, his beloved birthplace; and yet, boylike,, 
the pain.was at times almost balanced by his delight 
in novelty. The morning of his departure he raised 
his mother's hand to his lips with tender reverence ; 
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he clung round his father's neck, distressed to 

how pale and agitated was the elder Bruno, 

I with forebodings he could not dissipate, filled 

vith a sensation of angry loathing at the idea 

hhe bright boy of whom he was so proud becom- 

one of the " black and white hounds," as he 

l^d to call the Dominican order. 

" Cheer up, padre mio," Filippo whispered ; then, 

Kping his father's neck again, he called him by 

\ childish name of Bdbbo, " Cheer up 1 I shall 

you again so soon I And afler all I am but 

lig to Naples 1 " 

■Poor boy 1 How little he thought that this would 
Ihis final farewell I Within six weeks from that 
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CHAPTER I. 

IN THE CONVENT OF S. DOMENICO 
. MAGGIORE. 

Flower in the crannied wall, 
I pluck you out of the crannies ; — 
Hold you here, root and all, in my haitd, 
Little flower — but if I could understand 
What you are, root and all, and all in all, 
I should know what God and man is. 

Temhysoh. 



I had passed since Filippo had entered the 

I of S. Domcnico Maggiorc, and in a few 

Iwas to make his solemn profession before 

Despite his great bereavement, that year 

■ passed unhappily. And if, as some would 

ninlc, the dead have power to look down 

pse that they have loved in life^ perhaps 

I Bruno was smiling to himself at the non- 

of his own forebodings, and was more 

' grateful that he had suffered himself to 

/ his friend. For as yet, certainlyj there 
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liad been nothing in his conventual life that had 
jarred upon young Bruno ; and^ despite the rigorous 
lasts and total abstinence from meat, never had he 
rejoiced in more vigorous health. The convent 
itself enjoyed an exceedingly healthy situation^ 
built as it was on a high hill, exposed to fresh 
breezes on every side^ and commanding a most 
extensive view. The building was one, not only 
of the most considerable and vast, but of the most 
ancient in Naples. It was built about the eighth 
century ; and both the crumbling walls of the edifice 
itself, and the grand old trees in the surrounding 
grounds, bespoke immense antiquity. 

Despite the somewhat revolutionary and lawless 
vein there was in young Bruno's nature, he was 
fully open to the majesty and poetry — even though 
it be somewhat sad poetry — that belongs to vene- 
rable age. And, as he wandered through the 
cloisters, he loved to recall the fact that in that 
very spot had wandered the angelic doctor, Thomas 
Aquinas, perplexed perhaps by the same difficulties 
as himself, at least sustained by the same hopes. 

For doubts of the truth of his religion had 
already begun to press upon the lad, though not 
as yet to any very distressing extent Giovanni 
had been only too accurate in judging that there 
was in his son's character a sceptical element lying 
latent, that must sooner or later make itself felt. 
Perhaps there is no single year in a bo/s life when 
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his mind makes such a rapid stride, as between 
fifteen and sixteen. And this natural change had 
been augmented in young Bruno by Castelnau's 
sudden and unexpected visit. Giovanni's eager dis> 
cussions on various scientific theories ; Castelnau's 
comprehensive views concerning the religious en- 
mities of the period; Fraulissa's conviction of the 
infallibility of her own faith ; were so many seeds . 
sown in the lad's mind, which could scarcely have 
a better soil for developing them than the quiet 
leisure of a conventual home. Time after time, he 
would wander in the grounds recalling the discus- 
sions between his father and Castelnau ; wondering 
how it was that his mother's interpretations of 
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have brought back his loss more vividly than 
any reflections upon the subject could possibly have 
done. A glimpse into his mother's sitting-room, with 
the vacant chair; a glance into the sheet of clear 
water, with no father looking down upon it; nay, 
the veiy entrance-hall, with no parents eager to 
welcome him, would have brought the tears into 
his eyefl^ and made him shrink with utter desolation. 
But in the quiet routine of his conventual home 
no such thoughts intruded themselves upon him. 
The weeks succeeding his loss flowed so evenly and 
peacefully, so exactly as they had before ; he seemed 
so thoroughly to have grown to the -life; to have 
so completely settled down and become identified 
with its laws and customs, and even with his com- 
panions, that it was difficult for him to realise that 
he had been there so short a time. The difference 
in dress ; nay — surprising as it may seem to those 
who are ignorant how many of the effects of our 
life spring from very small causes — the mere fact 
that on entering the convent he had exchanged 
the name of Filippo for Giordano, both aided in 
making him regard his former self of only a year 
•ago as a far-away vision in his fast-fading recol- 
lection. 

Then the Prior, Ambrogio Pasqua, fully deserved 
•all that Castelnau had said of him. Upon Bruno 
he exercised a sort of magnetic attraction, and 
-seemed to supply to him the place at once both 
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' and mother, possessing, as he did, in a 

kieasure, the qualities of each. He had the 

Bisc of personal dignity, joined to not a little 

|isness and wilfulness when anything crossed 

ad his mother; but to all tliose in the con- 

I behaved themselves submissively to him 

) did not ?}, he had the easy tolerance and 

gentleness of the elder Bruno. He had 

)erceivcd the superior abilities of Giordano, 

Ely hoped that in after life he would add to 

■ long list of eminent names of those 

, adopted the Dominican frock. He loved 

pd to Bruno, and hear him pour forth his 

Bung hopes and aspirations ; nay, he was 

Berant and patient when he ventured to lay 
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• He did not assutne the virtues of humility and 
'reverence in the presence of the Prior; but he really 
-had them. Do we not all, save those who are 

wholly brutalisedy feel better in the presence of those 
*who are morally superior to ourselves? Does not 
- an irreverent nature not only refrain from uttering 

• an irreverent jest before a reverent soul, but actually, 
for the time being, feel more reverent ? Do not the 
impure and coarse-minded not only refrain from 

■ sullying their lips before the innocent and pure, 
but actually feel less foul themselves? I think we 

•all become better in the companionship of better 
persons. And Bruno was singularly susceptible to 
the subtle influence that springs from personal 

•character. With the exception of the slight im- 
periousness and wilfulness, almost inseparable from 
the autocratic position he filled in the convent, 
Ambrogio's character was wholly without taint. 
His tolerance did not flow from indiflerence, nor 

-even from an unconscious fellow scepticism ; but 
from that comprehensive sympathy that springs 
from the personal knowledge of the misery that 
doubt entails. He was one of the few honest men 
who have really known what it is to doubt in their 
youth, and yet thoroughly mastered and silenced 
their doubts in maturity. If ever the good old man 

vere assailed by a little nervous longing for secrecy 

•and evasiveness, it was when Bruno, forgetful of 

-prudence, would venture to disclose his thoughts to 
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■him when others were within hearing. He dreaded 
lest the lad should come to harm ; and what was 
even more, he was quite a sufficient judge of cha- 
racter to have discovered that any authority unduly 
exercised would lead Bruno into flat rebellion. 

One day, about a week before the time of which 
I am speaking, the Prior had been seated on a bench 
under a large spreading tree in the garden, while 
Bruno was kneeling on the grass at his feet, con- 
fessing the many doubts that assailed him, and wan- 
dered by degrees into that subject that has perplexed 
so many before and since himself: 

" My father, how can the Son be equal to the 
Father? Surely, in the very nature of things, the 
Father must have had a longer beginning in time 
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GentOis suffer imprisonment for this very belief, and 
would have suffered death had he not recanted." 

Giordano paused a few moments, and then said : 

''Holy father, is it wicked — I do not ask if it 
is dangerous, for I know it is, but is it wicked— not 
to believe what one cannot understand ? '' 

Tor the adult, yes,'' answered the Prior deci- 
sively; ''buV with a certain air of hesitation, ^for 
' the young — ^why,'' putting his hand somewhat caress- 
ingly under the boy's beardless chin, " why, they are 
but fledglings, and must discover for themselves what 
a little way their wings can carry them. One must 
learn by personal experience the impossibility of 
knowledge before one can fully estimate the immense 
necessity of faith." 

*Is knowledge really so impossible?'' said the 
boy sadly. 

The old man bent, and pulled a flower that was 
growing close to him up by the roots, and pointing 
to the seed that was already formed in one of the 
blossoms^ said: 

''A few weeks ago, my son, this full-grown 
plant; with its root, its leaves, its blossoms, its sweet 
perfume and fair form, was a seed such as this. 
Canst thou tell why the union of warmth and 
moisture should develop it into the flower ? Canst 
thou tell why it decays and leaves a seed to come 
up in its place? Canst thou tell when the first 
flower commenced to be, or the last shall cease ta 
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exist? Even if thou couldst tell, would It help 
thee to understand why there ihould thus be a 
succession of various flowers, instead of one that 
endures ? Canst thou explain why heat should de- 
velop the egg into the chick? Dost thou under* 
stand the mysteries of life and death? Look 
around, look around, my son, as far as thou canst 
see — on that golden sun, so nearly sinking Iram thy 
view; on the fleecy clouds; listen to the'aoog of 
the birds ere they go to rest ; hearken to the mur- 
mur of the insect life around thee ; and ask thysdf 
how much thou understandest of it all I '* 

"And yet, holy father," answered the boy tremu- 
lously, for he had never ventured to argue with the 
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""That is just where it is/' answered the boy 
dubiously. " I do not understand.** 

"And therefore has the Church had a special 
xncssage revealed unto her to deliver to her children. 
If by any mental effort of thine own, thou wert 
capable of comprehending, even in the faintest de- 
S^nee^ the Divine Nature, the ineffable mystery of 
the Trinity in Unity, it would be not faith but 
Icnowledge. Thou art not asked to understand, but 
%o beUeve.'' 

The old man spoke with that earnestness that 
^nly arises from intense conviction. The confession 
of his faith and the reasons for it, though uttered 
aloud now for the first time, were by no means born 
upon his lip at that moment, but were the outward 
expression of thoughts that had occupied him for 
years; of inward arguments wherewith he had 
silenced his own doubts and difficulties when he 
was about Bruno's age. 

Giordano, with his impressionable nature, caught 
for the time somewhat of the Prior's intense con- 
viction. He clasped his hands passionately, and 
exclaimed: ^My father, I believe; help thou mine 
unbeUef 1 ** 



CHAPTER II. 

GIOVANNI BRUNO'S FOREBODINGS ARE PARTLY 

FULFILLED. 

For he is gracious if he be observed ; 

He hath a tear for pity, and a hand 

Open as day for melling charily : 

Vet notwithstanding, being incensed, he's flint ; 
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to that of San Bartolomeo, in the city of Campagna* 
In this convent he sang his first mass ; the Bishop 
of Campagna being a distant relation of his own^ 
Gerolamo Scarampa 

For two convents that belonged to the same 
Order, there could have scarcely been a greater 
contrast in the -mode in which they were conducted^ 
than between that under the rule of Ambrogio 
Pasqua and that governed by the Prior of San 
Bartolomeo. Not that the latter convent had fallen 
into the dissolute state that unhappily so many of 
the convents of this period were in. Had this been 
so, both Ambrogio and Castelnau (who, though now 
occupied at a far distance upon diplomatic matters^ 
still did his best to watch over his friend's son) 
would have endeavoured to select some other con- 
vent in its stead for Giordano's residence. But 
this monastery was not below the conventional 
standard of outward respectability, and its shorts 
comings were only such as could be discovered by 
a resident of some weeks. 

The Abbot was a short, sleek man, with small 
eyes looking lazily out of a sleepy fat face, fulfilling 
the letter of his duties punctually enough, but always 
with that air of going through a stated routine that 
is the unmistakable sign of total absence of spirit. 
Conceive a lad, such as Bruno, impressionable, rest- 
less, sarcastic, seething still with doubts that had 
been temporarily allayed, rather than extinguished 
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— a>nsciousIy suppressed out of genuine adininti<m 
for the character of his superior — tratuported 
from the convent where eveiything was pervaded 
with a genuine spirit of fervent faith to one where 
the veiy meaning of fervour was unknown ; where 
each service was gabbled through, as if the essential 
aim was to discover by practice how short a time it 
could be made to embrace. To one of Bruno's 
character, who, despite his many doubts and sub* 
sequent heresies was yet peculiarly susceptible to 
that basis of all religion — the consciousness of 
something greater and beyond finite things; a per- 
ception of the mystery underlying the whde of 
nature — "it would have been far less jarring, and 
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the ihteiise reverence of the other brothers, at least 
with the loving interest with which we all regard 
the portraits of great men who have gone before 
OS— now seemed to lose all their former meaning for 
him. The petty exacting rules of the institution 
maddened Um beyond endurance. As is well 
knowttj no conversation is allowed in a Dominican 
convent without the express permission of the 
superior— permission won so easily from the good 
Ambrogio that the rule had never been felt to be 
unreasonable; but the Abbot of San Bartolomeo^ 
partly out of that petty tyranny inherent in small 
minds, but chiefly because, being of a very som- 
nolent nature himself, he really did not understand 
the necessity conversation and friendly intercourse 
are to the young, very seldom allowed the rule to 
be relaxed. 

Thus thrown upon himself, his time divided be- 
tween the dreary routine of ceremonies and services 
which had lost all reality for him, and brooding in 
silence upon his own thoughts, Bruno became by no 
means a pleasant addition to the sleepy monastery 
that he had entered Time after time did his boyish 
question to his father and his father's reply recur 
*to him. ''What is there in the monastic life thou 
thinkest me so unfitted for, my father?'* ''There is 
the discipline, my son. Thou wilt not like to be 
subject to the authority of those who know little 
better tiian thyself— perchance^ indeed, not so well.'* 
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" Surely," thought poor Bruno to himself, " it is not 
vanity to think I know better than this mumbling 
abbot, who when he is not asleep or crawling through 
hi3 dreary routine, has all his thoughts devoted to 
his refectory I . , . And yet what do I know ? How 
can I help being ignorant, leading the life I do ? " 

This was the greatest misery of all. How could 
he gain knowledge, living as he did ? Was he to 
spend the whole of his life thus, in vain repetitions 
of unmeaning words; in foolish gesticulations; in 
slavish obedience? And then he would wander in 
the grounds, and think of the discoverers Columbus 
and Magellan, yr of that greater discoverer Coper- 
nicus — he who had scaled the heavens instead of 
trth. Had they ever been oppressed in their 
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be yet shiank with characteristic honesty from 
preaching tenets he was fast losing all belief in. 
Moreover^ the Dominicans, above all other sects^ 
*were bound to hunt out heresy, to crush and stamp 
out the first appearance of profane learning. How 
could he assist in extinguishing the only thing 
capable of regenerating the world I Then if the 
stars were out, he would look up on the immensity 
of the heavens with feelings that were by turns of 
exultation and humiliation* Should he ever be 
another Copernicus? And yet, even if he were to 
be^ would he not still be surrounded on all sides 
with vast seas of ignorance? Was not the good 
old Ambrogio right when he told him that know- 
ledge was unattainable by man? He thought of 
that memorable evening years ago, when his father 
described to him the discovery of Columbus, and 
how the sailor was led to his quest by asking him- 
self. Are those multitudes of exquisite lights in the 
heavens wasting their beauty upon deserts, and 
trackless waters? That argument no longer satis- 
fied Bruno, as in his boyhood. If each of those 
twinkling lights was a world, were they not created 
lot other purpose than to gratify the sight of man ? 
If this world were only one among many, had not 
men arrogated to themselves a far too great im- 
portance? Was not the Psalmist right when he 
cried : ^ Lord, what is man, that thou art mindful of 
him: and the son of man, that thou regardest him?** 
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Perhaps, after all, man was not of such very great 
importance to God, that He should trouble Himself 
about him. Had He helped the poor Peruvians 
when they called unto Him for help, and no help 
came? Then, as thought al^er thought assailed 
Bruno, he shrank abashed at his own temerity. 
And in the midst of all these questionings, which, 
whether wicked or no, were certainly not petty nor 
trivial, perhaps the little convent bell would tinkle, 
and he would have to go through another of these 
spiritless services. 

So the time passed on, week succeeding week, 
month succeeding month, till Bruno felt himself 
growing reckless, wicked, eager to do anything, if 
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if the Abbot were within sight Bruno, for nearly a 
week pasty had been even more than usually moody 
and discontented. On being made acquainted with 
tiie Abbot's permission, he felt as if he were almost 
too miserable to be able to avail himself of it. And 
jret — for we are seldom reasonable when we are out 
of temper — ^he was annoyed and irritated that the 
monks showed so little eagerness to avail them- 
selves of the permission. He happened, in this 
mood, to come suddenly across Giuseppe, with his 
e]res bent on his book, and inwardly cursed him as 
a hypocrite. Perhaps he was unjust in this. Cer* 
tainly the Abbot was not present on this occasion^ 
and the whole convent had so completely grown 
into the somnolent condition of its Prior, that the 
longing for conversation had partly died away 
through the little indulgence in it We are all apt 
to think that we have discovered faults that we are 
expecting to find. 

''Well, Fra Giuseppe,** exclaimed Bruno con- 
temptuously, ''art thou so absorbed in thy book that 
thou canst not take thine eyes from it ? What is its 
name?** 

"A meditation on the Seven Joys of the Ma- 
donna,** replied Giuseppe, a little sanctimoniously. 
^'Wilt thou read it also? I will share it with 
thee,'* 

"Shaie it!** burst out Bruna ""Ptrdiol I have 
something better to do with my time.'' Then 
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snatching the book from Giuseppe's hand, he con- 
tinued, as he cast a contemptuous glance on the 
open page, "The Seven Joys of the Madonnal Why 
not call it the Seven Joys of St. Peter, or St. Paul, 
or the whole sum of the Fathers put together ? " 

Then, his passion having had vent, he paused,, 
knowing that he had spoken as he should not 

Fra Giuseppe's countenance showed mingled 
feelings of personal anger and spite, joined — to do 
him justice — with unfeigned horror at language so 
unheard-of in the convent. Under circumstances 
such as these, what could be expected of a poor 
monk but that he should take counsel with his 
superior? But about an hour before the commu- 
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from the gentle tolerance and kindly sympathy of 
an Ambrogio Pasqua. This apathy in a monastic 
institution was appalling to him ; and about a week 
afterwards he suddenly felt impelled to see to what 
bounds he might go without rousing the Abbot to 
righteous indignation. In the midst of one of the 
most impressive services (if any of the services in 
that, convent could ever be said to be conducted 
impressively) he suddenly turned, took down an 
image of one of the saints, and swung it irreverently 
about as if it were a painted dolK Then abstracting 
the figure of the saint, he replaced the crucifix alone. 
Doubtless, many of my readers will deem such con- 
duct on Bruno's part shamefully wicked, and a still 
larger number pronounce it contemptibly foolish. 
Only in excuse let it be remembered that he was at 
the lawless age of twenty, when every lad, though 
singularly susceptible, I think, to that subtle and 
hidden authority that lies in moral influence, rebels 
against all explicit and stereotyped authority ; when 
lie is far less tolerant of the weaknesses and faults 
of his fellows than he will be ten years later, when 
time and experience have mellowed him a little. 
Then, more than any mental cause, whether noble 
-or ignoble^ that lay at the root of his feelings, was 
a physical cause — his own vigorous health and bright 
young blood, which, if it could not find a lawful 
*outlet, would have a lawless one. Happily for him, 
he was wholly free from vicious propensities* He 
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would not have harmed one of the brotfierhood, ' 
could he have done it with perfect impunity; but 
eveiy vein iA his body was tinglii^ with the 
boisterous blood that must expend itself in acti<m ; 
that makes youths in our own day needlessly knock 
the ball with the bat long before the cricket begins, 
or makes the girl dance about the room, with a chair 
as her partner, long before she has to dress for her 
ball. The months of stagnation that Giordano had 
been forced to spend would at last be revenged ; and 
he was really scarcely responsible for the way in 
which he behaved. 

If Bruno had wished to make the Abbot indignant 

with him, he had, at last, certainly succeeded. Such 

I act of sacrilege, in the face of the whole com- 
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of his outbursts of the past week. 
' ndtfaer the requisite knowledge of physiology nor 
p^chology, he naturally had recourse to the sup* 
jxnition so prevalent in those days — that he had 
been directly assailed by the devil Then he thought 
of his mother — ^she who had been so anxious that 
he should become a Dominican. What would her 
feelings be, had she power to behold him as he 
was ? Then his gentle, ever-courteous father, would 
he, unbeliever though he was, sanction behaviour so 
utterly offensive to every rule of courtesy ? — so wholly 
uncalled-for, too, for the Abbot had never consciously 
injured him. Like all ardent souls, now that he was 
-once fully awake to his error, he was anxious to 
acknowledge it, to atone for it, and unburthen his 
conscience to his Prior. He was still allowed to 
attend the services, and during one of these, it sud- 
denly occurred to him that as he had sinned before 
the whole community, so ought he to humiliate him- 
self before them all. And as soon as the service was 
over, he advanced and, in a boyish, impetuous, but 
unfeignedly sincere way, acknowledged that he had 
erred, and implored forgiveness both from the Abbot 
• and Fra Giuseppe. 

As he was pouring forth his torrent of self- 
reproaches he suddenly stopped, irritated beyond 
•control by the way they were received. On Brother 
Giuseppe's face there was a cold smile of triumphant 
. malice ; and the Abbot, drawing himself up with an 
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air of petty self-importance, crossed himself pom> 
pously, as if it were desecration to be spoken to b/ 
such an one as Bruno. All the monks immediately 
did as their superior, and likewise crossed themselves. 
There was no conscious hypocrisy in this, but neither 
was there real sincerity. It was as if they were auto- 
matons, compelled to go through a sort of medunical 
stage-play. Bruno swallowed his Irritation, trying 
to take it as part of his punishment, and again 
commenced, accusing himself bitterly, imploring the 
forgiveness of the Prior. 

"Son," said the latter sternly, "cease thy pro- 
testations. They are powerless to lessen the punish- 
ment that will be meted to thee." 

Bruno returned to his cell in a state of i 
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Remember that he had been brought up in the 
belief that eveiy trial and blessing is directly sent 
by the Almighty, always as a recompense or pun- 
ishment for deeds committed by mankind ; that 
God is perfectly just, and having the power to look 
into all hearts, His judgments would never err. If 
man should ever venture to punish the guiltless, 
express miracles shoiild interfere in their aid. Bruna . 
would have acquiesced in any punishment the Abbot 
m^ht have thought it right to inflict upon him for 
his offence; but what filled him with indignation 
was that he should have had all his penitence 
'misconstrued— that he should have been so insulted 
as to be thought capable of cringing to the Prior 
in order to escape punishment. '' Doubtless/' he said 
to himself, *'the Prior is so mean by nature himself 
that he could not understand genuine disinterested 
penitence in anyone. Well, then, divine wisdom 
should have been sent to illuminate him for the 
occasion.^' 

Poor Bruno I Certainly one thing is clear to 
all discerning minds: that this convent was having 
a most unhealthy effect upon his nature. A kind 
word, a grieved look, such as his father or Ambrogio- 
would have given him, would have softened him 
immediately— perhaps, indeed, altered the whole 
tenor of his future life. Nay, like most ardent, 
impassioned souls, he was never free from a slight 
tusoqitibility to the power that lies in cold, self- 
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contained, passionless dignity ; and had his mother 
lived she might, perhaps, have quelled some of hb 
more rebellious thoughts. But the Abbot of San 
Bartolomeo neither acted as a softenit^ nor sub^ 
duing power. He simply excited in him an angry 
contempt. 

Bruno paced up and down his narrow cell for 
hours, till he was forced to desist from sheer fati^e. 
With the cessation of the exercise came by d^rees 
cessation from his violent indignation. Doubts 
about Providence still assailed him, but they were 
not the angry personal doubts of a few hours ago, 
but the intellectual impersonal ones of the previous 
week. What was he — one human being where 
there were millions, in one little world where there 
were multitudes — what was he, that God should 
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a state of sleepy security for it to dream of such 
an act of rehellion as this, even though its walls 
contained so unruly a member as Bruna And so^ 
when the Abbot and his monasteiy had retired to 
rest, and the grounds were sunk in the obscurity 
of night; Giordano rose, dressed himself in the 
usual frock of the Dominican order, but carried 
his boots in his hand, lest he might be heard. He 
softly undid the bolts of the door, and walked out 
— a free man — into the cool night air. 

It was not until the outer gate on the extreme 
limit of the grounds was passed that the thought first 
occurred to Bruno— where should he go? Not to 
his grand relative, Gerolamo Scarampo, the Bishop 
of Campagna. For who does not know that unless 
we have reason to believe that we are especially 
dear to them, relations are the last whom we would 
choose to assist us in any calamity or disgrace? 
Not to Ambrogio Pasqua, for that monk, kind and 
good as he was, was far too severe a disciplinarian 
not to have sent him back immediately to his 
convent He walked on, the rapidity of his pace 
increasing with every step, until he had to slacken 
a little from very breathlessness. A multitude of 
thoughts — most of them distressing ones — were 
whirling in his brain. Were his parents looking 
down upon him now ? What was his mother think- 
ing of him ? Even his father, greatly as he disliked 
the idea of him becoming a monk^ would scarcely 
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; of him stealing out thus, like a thief in 

InighL Then Fra Giuseppe and the Abbot 

despise him more than ever, believing that 

night only arose from his cowardly dread of 

Ihmcnt, Then he had no money, and how 

Id he support life ? Should he write to Castel- 

Not till every other method had been tried, 

lie knew perfectly well that that high-minded 

1 of his father's would view his conduct with 

i the reverse of approval. In the midst of 

ominous sensations that were besetting him, 

I was yet another feeling, stronger than the 

Icombined, and forcing him. In spite of all, to 

I out his resolution — boyish delight in his own 

lade. 



CHAPTER III. 

GIORDANO CONTINUES HIS WANDERINGS. 

Here to the houseless child of want 

My door is open still ; 

And though my portion is but scant, 

I give it with good will 

Goldsmith. 

Within less than three weeks from the time of 
Bruno's escape from the Convent of San Bartolomeo, 
he found himself at Rome. How he, without money 
and without a horse, should have compassed such 
a distance— roughly speaking, loo miles — in so brief 
a space, was a matter of surprise to himself. Doubt- 
lesSj his Dominican frock had been not without its 
advantages. In the first place, the somewhat weary 
and wayworn appearance he naturally presented after 
the first two or three days excited far less attention 
from passers-by than had he been in ordinary attire. 
For the Dominican monks, or Preaching Brothers, as 
th^ were often called, were noted for the many 
miles th^ would walk in pursuit of their duties; 
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and the total abstinence from meat, coupled with 
severe exertion, naturally told on their frames. Then 
such of the more religious of the peasantry and simple 
folk in the neighbourhood thought it an honour to 
have a monk within their walls, and when Bruno 
would have been grateful for only a cup of water, 
insisted upon bestowing upon him a more generous 
hospitality. Luckily for him, too, Italy was more free 
from schisms connected with tlie Reformation than 
were either England or France. Such as were not 
Catholics were totally without religion ; and where 
the Protestants from conscientious motives would 
have repulsed a Dominican monk from their door, 
the less scrupulous worldlings from prudential motives 
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sworn to celibacy. Then the matrons were little 
less interested in Bruno than were their daughters. 
There was an ingenuousness about him, and that 
indefinable air of youthfulness which seldom endures 
after the teens have been passed, that always touches 
the hearts of kindly women who have sons of their 
own. More than one mother, with the shrewdness 
of the sex, partly divined the cause of the young 
monk's apparent homelessness ; but they thought of 
their own lads, and treated Bruno with the kindness 
they would have wished their sons to be treated, had 
one of them committed a similar act of imprudence. 
Still, Bruno, with greater discreetness than was usual 
in one who^ throughout his career, was heedless of 
consequences* to a degree, resolved within himself 
never to remain at any one house more than a 
single night, lest he might be led to divulge more 
of his private histoiy than was prudent. Only once 
did he break through this resolution, and this was 
on an occasion when one of those violent storms of 
thunder and lightning and almost tropical rains that 
occasionally visit Italy occurred. Both hostess and 
daughters insisted that Bruno should stay another 
night, since the roads were impassable, and the 
young monk, seeing this to be but too true, com- 
plied with their request Otherwise, it was only 
when utterly worn out with fatigue and hunger that 
Giordano accepted shelter or food. Naturally strong,, 
and accustomed to do with little nourishment, on 
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I more than one occasion he would pass twenty-four 
I hours at a stretch with no other relief from incessant 
I walking than an occasional rest under a hedge and 
I a drink of water from a stream would afford. 

But by the time he had been wandering in this 
I way for ten days, he felt that he was fast losing 
I strength. He was forced to accept shelter every 
night, if he could get it, and even during the day 
I he rested far more than he walked. It happened 
I that on one occasion, when he was, as far as he 
I could judge, about forty miles from Rome, he saw 
I overtaking him a horse and its rider. The latter 
I reined in the animal as he approached Bruno, and 
I scanned him keenly. 
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*Well^** said the horseman, though without any 
increase of gentleness in his tone, '' I am going part 
of the way thither myself. Get up behind me, and I 
will take thee so far with me/' 

Giordano gratefully accepted the offer, and did 
as he was commanded. But it was midday, and 
the sun scordiing. Bruno had not been able to 
procure a bed the previous eveningi yet the night 
had been so clear that he rather enjoyed sleeping 
in the fields. But the morning dews had given 
him pains in his limbs, and, what was felt by him 
to be even a greater trial, nothing had passed his 
lips, save a little water, for sixteen hours. By the 
time he had ridden in the sun for about two hours, 
he felt as if he could no longer keep his seat, and 
called out faintly : 

''Stop, I beseech you, I am ill; I feel as if I 
must swoon.'' 

''Tush,'' said the rider, "thou speakest like a 
sick girl. Rouse thyself like a man, and keep thy seat." 

" Hold me, or I fall t " cried Bruno. Everything 
was swimming before him, and he was wholly unable 
to obey his somewhat rough guide. 

" Here, put thy arms about my waist, and I will 
hold thee," said the rider, a little more gently, as 
he saw, on turning his head, the ghastly pallor of 
Bruno's face. " In ten minutes we shall be in sight 
of a dwelling, where I will procure water, or, still 
better, shelter for thee." 
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By a great effort of self-control, the young 
monk kept consciousness till the house was reached, 
land then, as his guide reined in the horse, swooned 
tway. 

" Here, padrone, padrona, or whoever thou art 
Ihat inhabitest this dwelling," cried the rider, in a 
tone something between banter and contempt, "wilt 
thou exercise thy charity and revive a swooningr 
monk, who — whether from devotion or lawlessness 
Is not for me to decide — has wandered too far from 
Ills fold, and is now paying the penalty for it." 

The person whom he addressed in this vague way 
—for being naturally short-sighted, he had not at 6rst 
been able to distinguish whether the figure he saw in 
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her good heart getting the better of her prudery^ 
^ the monk is but a youth, and I cannot let him die 
in the road/' 

The rider, seeing the padrona had conquered her 
acruplesj took Giordano in his arms, and brought him 
into the house. Then mounting again, he galloped 
off, and in a few minutes was out of sight* 

When Bruno recovered consciousness, the first 
object he saw bending over him was a pretty little 
woman, with a cup of water in her hand, which she 
hastened to put to his lips. ^Ah,'' she called to a 
female attendant, who was standing some distance 
ofl^ * the saints be praised 1 He revives I *' 

* Where am I ? " said Bruno faintly. 

His pretty little nurse gave him the required 
information, and asked him in her turn whether he 
could account for his sudden attack of faintness. 

^ I was too far off from any habitation last night 
to procure shelter, and] had to sleep on the grass. 
I think the cold dews must have given me pains in 
my limbs, and that; coupled with want of food and 
the rapid ride in the scorching sun, proved too much 
for my strength." 

''Ah, I understand,'' answered the padrona, in 
a voice full of sympathy. ** I will have a bath 
heated for thee; and when thou art in thy bed I 
will send thee some of the wine of our country, 
hot and spiced ; and by to-morrow morning,'' she 
continued, with that mixture of tenderness and en- 
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couragement with which a mother will talk to a 
sick child, " we shall have thee as well and strong 
as ever." 

The good woman's medical remedies proved as 
efficacious as she could desire. The hot bath, the 
warm spiced wine, the bed, softer and more com- 
fortable than any he had slept in since he had 
left his home, all combined to send him into a 
profuse perspiration ; and when he awoke in the 
morning he was entirely free from pain, though 
still feeling somewhat weak. He would willingly 
have broken through his rule, and remained another 
day with the padrona. Her house, though small, 
had an air of comfort and plenty about it which 
: him think that it would not necessitate such 
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now that she saw him apparently strong and well. 
And when they sat down to their morning meal, 
she was so deferentially polite to the young monk 
that he was too discouraged to proffer his request. 

For some moments the padrona indulged in 
rapid incoherent sentences, in which the words 
'^'husband,'* ^monk,'' ^jealous/' occurred a good 
many timesi but which only bewildered Bruno, he, 
as I have said, being wholly without vanity. At 
last the good woman, seeing that Bruno either 
would not or could not understand her hints, began 
^aomewhat nervously : 

" I have a husband ^ 

''Yes?'' said Bruno interrogatively. 

''He has gone on a journey — may the saints 
protect him I — ^but he may return at any moment" 

"Yes?" said Bruno, with the same intonation 
of interrogation, coupled this time with a little 
indifference. 

^Ah, you will not understand! My husband 
is kind and good to me when he is not jealous, 

but when he is ** The padrona stopped short, 

and made her eyes, shoulders, and hands express 
what she evidently thought did not admit of ex- 
pression in words. Then she continued: ''You are 
•a monk. My husband loathes monks. If he were 
to discover that I had harboured a monk a whole 
night— ah, blessed Madonna, what would be the 
•consequence?'' 
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"He would not injure thee?" burst out Bruno 
indignantly ; for his nature was to be tender and 
chivalrous to women, especially if they were small. 

" He might even do that," she answered. " But 
he would certainly injure thee. Ah, my God," she 
continued, as she gazed at the spare form of the 
young monk, and thought of her big husband in 
the full strength of his forties, " he might even kill 
thee ! " 

Bruno, tliough wholly without vanity, was by 
no means wanting, as I have before remarked, in 
a sense of humour. And the first thought that 
occurred to him was that of amusement at the 
notion that there could be any ground for jealousy 
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wsLy, he heard another rider behind him, who, 
to his surprise, reined in his horse and scanned him 
keenly, as had the previous rider. 

''Where art thou wending thy way, young 
monk?'' 

There was a little more natural kindness in the 
tone of this rider, but no more reverence than with 
the former one. 

*I am going to Rome," answered Bruno, in a 
faint voice. 

'* A distance of nearly twenty miles I Thou wilt 
never get there on foot I, too, am going to Rome. 
'Get up behind me, and we will go together.'' 

Giordano did as he was told; and though the 
sun was scorching, as on the previous day, the good 
night he had had, and the substantial nourishment 
he had partaken of just before he had started, 
afforded him sufficient strength to enable him to 
keep a steady seat on horseback till the dose of 
the journey. As soon as they reached the city, the 
rider, reining in his horse, said abruptly : 

* Here we part, young monk. Dismount" And 
almost before Bruno, still faint and weary, had time 
to obey his order^ he galloped off, and was out of 
-sight 



CHAPTER IV. 

GIORDANO MEETS WITH ANOTHER ADVENTURE. 

Who shall say that Fortune grieves him, 
While the star or Hope she leavei him? 

Burns. 

was fast approadiing twilight when Giordano 
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exhausted nerves the bustle, almost inseparable from 
a great city^lurred him beyond endurance ; and to 
his surprise, he found himself recalling the peaceful 
quietude of the cloister, from which he had so gladly 
escaped, with a mixture of longing and r^^. He 
hcgjUi to think that he had been premature in thus 
hastily leaving it; 

The more acute pains, both physical and mental,, 
to which human nature is subject, leave behind 
them so vivid a recollection, as to make the antici- 
pation of their recurrence as much dreaded as the. 
actuality. Who, for instance, can think, without a 
certain shudder, of the pain they must undergo if 
they submit to the operation of having a tooth 
drawn? But the less acute pains, though quite as 
difficult to bear at the time, do not leave behind 
them so keen a recollection. A fly constantly 
buzzing about us for hours will torture us beyond 
endurance, but with the cessation of the cause, not 
only ceases in a great measure the annoyance, but 
there is left behind no vivid recollection of the 
pain we have undergone. Had Bruno returned to 
the Convent of San Bartolomeo, he would have been 
quite as much jarred by its unreality and triviality 
as he had been before; but now that he was re- 
moved from it, he was unable to recall the misery 
he had experienced, in its distinctness. On the 
contrary, the. more he thought of the convent, and 
of the behaviour of its inmates, the more he re- 
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pached himself for his impatience. After all, the 
lor old Abbot, lazy and somnolent as he was, had 
Ivcr injured him by word nor deed — never thought 
I injuring him till he had brought it on himself 
inton aggression. Did he ever think of him 
Very unlikely, Bruno thought. More pro- 
Ibly the whole convent, after being roused by 
I temporary excitement, had now fallen asleep 



I Beset by these thoughts, and wandering on al- 
ftst heedless of where he was going, he suddenly 

me in sight of a large convent, which he saw at 
fe belonged to his order. A longing came over 
;ck admittance there. Despite his failure 
I strength, he could not help feeling that, on the 
lole, he had been very fortunate in the hospitality 
It had been shown him during his wanderings; 

I we are all of us prone to judge of the future 
I tlie past. Hope whispered to him that perhaps 
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" Sisto di Luca." 

Bruno hesitated for a few moments longer ; then 
as he remembered that his choice lay between de- 
manding admittance here or wandering all the night» 
he summoned up courage and knocked at the door. 
He was answered by a monk with a very sweet 
expression on his face» and apparently not older 
than Bruno himself. In the distance, he could 
faintly discern two other monks, much older, and 
whom Bruno judged to be the Superior and Sub- 
Prior. As he began to describe his name and 
forlorn condition to the young monk, he was sur- 
prised to see the sudden expression of intense com- 
miseration that flitted across his features, caused, as 
Bruno thought, from sympathy with his wanderings. 
Then, all of a sudden, the two monks whom he saw 
at a distance strode up to him, and the elder of the 
two in a tone of great severity exclaimed : 

'' Thou art Giordano Bruno, a monk, scarce four 
years out of thy novitiate, escaping from the Con- 
vent of San Bartolomeo, in the city of Campagna, 
in order to flee from the punishment rightfully to 
be inflicted on thee for gross blasphemy and rebellion. 
Silence I Answer not Excuse not thyself. I have 
had thy person too well descrit>ed to me for it to 
be possible that I can be mistaken in thee.'' Then, 
turning to two officials who had now approached, 
he continued : '' Seize him. You know what to do 
with him.'' 
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In a moment, and before he had time to collect 
his thoughts, Bruno found himself seized, put into a 
cell, and locked in from the outside. His first thought 
was relief to find that he was not in a dungeon. 
But it was a cell such as is ordinarily assigned to 
monks, except that the window was unusually small, 
even for a monk's cell. On a bench was some dry 
bread and a cup of water. He drank the latter 
greedily, but was too bewildered to be able to eat. 
Twilight was fast merging into night; but there was 
no light placed for him. 

It seemed to him that he must have been there 
about two hours, when he heard from outside a noise ; 
a commotion, as if some rider of distinction, with 
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being unlocked He sank back in his bed with an 
air of intense relief. It was only the young monk 
with the sweet expression of face. 

He stole up to Bruno with haste, clasped hi» 
hands, as if with entreaty^ and murmured : 

** Escape^ for God's sake escape I Thou knoVst 
not the fearful punishment to be inflicted on thee— 
as secret as it is horrible.'* 

** Secret ? *' exclaimed poor Bruno. 

''Yes, secret No one is to know of it, for no- 
one is to know of thy offence, since it would bring 
scandal on the order that one of its own members 
should have so oflended. Delay not, delay not,. 
tscxpt for thy life t '' 

"How can I escape?" answered Bruno. ''Are 
not the monks sure to be on their guard, and will 
they not look out warily for any approach on my 
part to flight, since by some means or other they 
have learnt of my former escape from the Convent 
of San Bartolomeo ? " 

" Come, come I " implored the young monk. " I 
will protect thee. Argue not, but only come.'' 

Bruno sank back on his bed in a sort of despair. 

" After all," he said, " I may as well die through 
torture as through starvation. I am without money,, 
without friends.'' 

The young monk threw a purse on Bruno's bed,, 
and exclaimed still more earnestly : 

" Here is money* Take it, oh, take it, and come. 
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with me. Stay. Throw ofT thy Dominican fiDdc. 
Thou wilt more easily escape detection." 

Bruno thought of the assistance the Dominican 
i'rock had been to him, and said : 

" Nay, good brother. If I go forth at all, I roust 
xvear the gown of my order. It will gain me admit- 
tance where a bare shirt would certainly win me 
refusal," 

"As thou wilt," answered the monk. "There 
is no time for discussion. Take the money, hide 
it, and follow me." 

"And if we are discovered, kind brother, thou 
wilt be thought as treacherous as myself— wilt have 
to suffer, perchance, the same punishment. Thou 
hast, doubtless, heard a bad report of me, but I 
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more of the surroundings and hidden plots affecting 
the hero of his tale than the subject himself, I wilU 
with the reader's permission^ retrace my steps and 
relate the circumstances that led up to Bruno's de- 
tention at and release from the Convent of Minerva — 
circumstances which, to the day of his death, he only 
surmised, and never fully discovered. 

Giordano had done very insufficient justice to the 
anxiety of the Convent of San Bartolomeo when he 
had imagined that it had by this time forgotten all 
about him, and was now slumbering in utter oblivion 
of him and his conduct 

When the Abbot first discovered the fact of 
Bruno's flight, he was filled with absolute dismay. 
He sent scouts in the neighbourhood, but in vain. 
Bruno had escaped during the early part of the 
nighty and had walked so rapidly that he was far 
out of reach before his flight was discovered. To 
do the Abbot justice, he was filled with unfeigned 
sorrow when he thought of Bruiio. As Ambrogio 
had only seen him at his best, this Abbot knew 
but the less worthy side of his character; and as 
he thought of the impetuous and passionate youth, 
left alone to his own devices, without guide and 
without discipline, he could not but think (to use 
his own expression) that Satan had gained another 
touL His first act was to send a messenger to 
Ambrogio Fasqua; and when he found that Bruno 
had not, as he faintly hoped, taken refuge at his 
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former convent, the poor old Abbot sent a full 
description of the fugitive to various Dominican 
monasteries in Italy. 

Meanwhile Ambrogio's dismay and grief can be 
imagined. He refused to believe, at first, that the 
lad whom he had loved as his own son could have 
been guilty of such actions as the Abbot described. 
He refused to believe that he could have thus stolen 
away like a thief in the night. He would rather 
think that he had met with some accident ; and 
begged the Abbot, if there were any wells or deep 
streams of water in the grounds of the Convent of 
San BarColomeo, to have them dragged. 

When this was found to be unavailing, tlic good 
old man wrote oft" to 1 
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intellectual doubts about the doctrines of our Holy 
Church, especially concerning the dogma of the 
Blessed Trinity^ I, alast must be the last to deny. 
But that one possessing so deep a sense of reverence 
for all things infinite, so innate and ready a courtesy 
to beings finite as himself, whatever their station, 
should, in less than three years, have fallen so low, 
have deteriorated so miserably as to be guilty of 
the gross blasphemy and scurrilous buffoonery im- 
puted to him by his Abbot, is what I will not 
believe without more positive proof." 

Communication being so much more difficult in 
the sixteenth century than in our own, and Castelnau 
being in France at that time, it followed that he 
could take no active steps for Bruno's discovery till 
a considerable interval had elapsed from the time of 
the }roung monk's flight. Castelnau's first act was to 
proceed himself to the Convent of San Bartolomeo. 
He saw the Abbot, Fra Giuseppe, and many of the 
other monks. He examined and cross-examined 
them; and when he found that their evidence 
was imshaken, and that there was no conflict of 
testimony between any of the witnesses, he felt 
estrangement and indignation growing in hi» heart 
against his friend's son. . Loyalty to vows was, as 
Giovanni had hinted, the mainspring of Castelnau's 
life, the ideal virtue to which all personal inclination 
must be devoted and submitted. Had Giordano 
refused to take monastic vows at the termination of 
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his novitiate, he would have met with no disapproval 
from Castclnau ; that large-minded minister bein^r 
the first to acknowledge that every man has a r^t 
to judge for himself. But having once taken thoo, . 
to violate them was contrary to all dictates of 
honour, subversive of every principle of morality. 
And Castelnau found himself saying :" I will cast 
him off, I will no longer trouble myself to care for 
one so worthless." Then the remembrance of his 
own vow to Bruno's father recurred to him, and he 
thought: "Nay, to cast him off would be to act as 
basely as FJlippo himself; since did I not vow to 
Oiovanni that, if he died, I would be a father to 
his son? If Filippo is so wanting in religion, in 
honour, does he not the more ui^ently require 
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the poor Abbot ** I cannot believe that I can be so 
deceived in a lad who has dwelt night and day in 
my convent for nearly three years." 

Then Castelnau returned to the Monastery of 
San BartolomeOy and confided his fears for Bruno's 
virtue to its Abbot He was more disposed to trust 
to this Superior than to Ambrogio ; for he saw that 
the latter was so warm a partisan of the lad's as to- 
make him by no means an impartial judge of his 
character. It was a real comfort to him, therefore^ 
when the Abbot told him that he had never seen 
the faintest sign of sensuality in Bruno. 

''His temptations will be those of the intellect 
and heart not of the senses. Never have I seen 
monk care so little for animal gratifications. Why/*^ 
continued the old Abbot in naive surprise, ''I do 
believe that he did not care whether it w.as a fast 
or feast-day I " 

"Then you think/' asked Castelnau, '* that under 
no circumstances would he fall a prey to foulness ? " 

•• Nay, I will not say that" answered the Abbot. 
"When a man is without religious belief, and is 
utterly rebellious against authority, who can say into 
what temptation he may not fall ? He is without 
money, and poverty may lead one who has no prin- 
ciple to uphold him, into a very pit of degradation." 

" But if he had sufficient money to enable him 
to follow the dictates of his own taste, what then ? '' 

''Why, then,** answered the Abbot, "he would be 
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led into heresy, into scientific discovery and prosecu- 
tion of learning, falsely so called, not into lewdness." 

Castelnau left the convent much cheered. 

" Fiiippo shall not want for money," he said to 
himself, " I would to God I could have him with 
me, but since that is impossible — for as long as these 
religious wars last I never know where I shall be 
from one day to another — I will see whether having to 
learn self-reliance by experience, as I have had to do 
since I was much under his years, will not be the best 
discipline for him. When a youth Is without vicious 
propensities, there is no teacher like experience. And 
he has never had this. He obeyed his imperious 
mother as if he were an infant or a slave ; he was 
treated by poor Giovanni like a pampered child ; and 
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news of Bruno's capture in the Convent of Minerva 
was communicated to him, it suddenly occurred to 
him that his punishment might be so severe tliat in 
]iis state of exhaustion it might terminate fatally. 

Accompanied with a certain retinue, he demanded 
-admittance to the Superior, and when shown into 
his presence, said : 

^Reverend father, thou hast within thy walls a 
fugitive monk, Filippo or Giordano Bruno, fleeing 
from his convent to escape punishment rightfully 
-deserved for blasphemy and buffoonery." 

* I have, son ; but fear not that he will be able 
to escape here, nor think that his punishment will 
be so slight that he will care to repeat his oflence/' 

''Nay, holy father," exclaimed Castelnau in 
•horror, for he had heard of the severity of monastic 
punishments, ''he will die under prolonged torture. 
Remember, he has been wandering with but scanty 
food for nearly three weeks. And yesterday he 
fainted from sheer exhaustion." 

" If he dies under his punishment it will be the 
•act of God,'' answered the Superior sternly. "It 
yviX not be our intention to kill him." 

"Nay, but, father, listen to me. He is the 
son of my dearest friend, and to. him I vowed 
before his death that I would be a father to his 
"boy. It is partly my fault that Giordano has acted 
-as he has ; for it was *by my advice that he adopted 
the Dominican frock. I overruled the scruples of 
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his father, who dreaded, above all things, a rel^ous 
lire for his son. I would to God I bad held my 
peace. Nay, nay, father, this punishment must 
not be." 

The Superior drew himself up in his most stately 



" Son," he said, with a mixture of reproach and 
ceremoniousness that had a good deal of power in 
it, "son, thou art a man set in authority thyself.. 
Thou bearest the character of singular int^rrity 
coupled with decision and firmness; as careful to 
show obedience to those set in authority over thee 
as to demand submission from such as owe it to 
thee. What would'st thou say if some outsider 
demanded of thee in the imperious tone thou hast 
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' of utter repudiation come over the Superior's face, 

he continued in a gentler tone of expostulation: 

' * On my honour, reverend father, I am asking thee 

to do no unworthy or dishonourable action. All 

rulers, from the humblest mistress of a household 

to the sovereign on his throne, must have recourse 

at times to- tactics. Exceptional circumstances re- 

' quire exceptional treatment. We can often be 

secretly lenient where we cannot be openly so, lest 

' our leniency be turned into a precedent." 

''But there are no exceptional circumstances in 
this case to justify exceptional leniency, no provo- 
-cation on his Superior's part The monk himself 
' seems to have been suffering from no pain or illness 
that might perhaps madden him into rudeness, nor 
does he seem — ^poor excuse as that would be — to 
have been under the influence of wine.'' 

''Well, then, reverend father," answered Castel- 
nau, with an air of authority that he knew so well 
how to assume, ^ since no arguments from me will 
move thee, bethink thee that it is Michel de Castelnau 
• de la Mauvissiire who pleads before thee, and who is 
not accustomed to be refused." 

Sisto di Luca was not insensible to the implied 
menace. He was no time-server. On the contrary, 
he was as honourable and upright as he was harsh 
and severe. Yet to be wholly single-motived and 
•disinterested implies perhaps a pitch of enthusiasm 
to which he was a stranger. And the man who 
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was pleading to him for his friend's son was not 
only the most powerful nobleman in France, but 
almost the most powerful nobleman in the whole of 
the Catholic portion of Europe. He was not only 
Michel de Castelnau, Lord of Mauvissi^re and Con- 
■crcssant, Baron dc Joinville, Earl of Beaumont le 
Roger, but — what was far more important to the 
Superior — he had been already chosen to assist in 
the selection of one Pope, and might not improbably 
be called upon to fill the same office again. 

The Superior walked up and down his room for 
some moments in evident indecision, and then 
said: 

" If I grant thee thy request, it must be on the 
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were unlocked, it is little likely that he would a 
second time attempt escape/' 

Castelnau mused for a few moments, and then, 
said: 

* The young monk who opened the door to me 
had a singularly sweet expression of face, and looked 
as if he had- been weeping profusely. What was the 
matter with him ? ** ' 

* Foolish boy I He was weeping about the very 
subject of our conversation to-night. Ever since 
-Bruno's admittance he has been like one beside 
himself. He is compassionate to weakness, and caa 
hardly bear to see an insect crushed." 

. ''The very person for mel " exclaimed Castelnau 
eagerly. ** If he is so compassionate, he would not 
mind running a little risk in order to avert punish* 
ment from Bruno." 

** Thou would'st not incite one of my own monks 
to rebellion I " said the Superior, with a return of his 
indignation. 

** Surely not," answered Castelnau gently. 

''Tell me what is rebellion, if it be not so to- 
induce a prisoner's escape from punishment a 
Superior has thought fit to pronounce against 
him?" 

**Nay, my father "^Tanswered Castelnau. "I 
promise thee thy name shall not be mentioned 
between us. If the monk is as compassionate as 
thou describest him, he will assist Bruno's escape 
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from unmixed motives of kindness. He will intend 
no rebellion. He will be so absorbed in preventing 
suffering to a fellow- creature, that the thought of thee 
and thy anger will probably not even occur to him. 
Doubtless, for the sake of upholding thy authority, 
thou must inflict upon him a slight punishment; 
only," continued Castelnau, with a certain return to 
his authoritative manner, " remember it must be very 
slight. One who errs from a feeling of compassion, 
carried though it be perhaps too far, must not be 
visited with severity due only to one who acts from 
wilful rebellion. An additional Ave or Creei)> will be 
suiificient." 

"Son," said the Superiofj drawing himself up 
with stately wrath, "this is too much, that my very 
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turn he fdt He merely answered, in his stately- 
manner: 

''Nowj son, it is my turn to demand a pledge from 
thee. Swear to me^ before thou leavest, that thou 
wilt never, either by word or deed, divulge that I 
know aught of thy proUgfs escape." 

Castelnau, now, was not wholly free from indignatioa 
on his part. ^ When was Castelnau de la Mauvissiire 
ever suspected of treachery ? " sprang to his lips. But 
he remembered how much the Superior had had to 
bear from him, and restrained himself. After pausing 
for a momcfnt, he crossed himself solemnly, and 
said, with an air of simple gravity : 

^ On my honour as a knight, and on my faith as a 
Christian, it shall never be learnt through me that 
thou hast had aught to do with the escape of Giordano 
Bruno.'* 

The Superior bowed, as if in acceptance of the 
vow, and then turned to leave the room. There was, 
however, such an expression of indecision on his 
features, that Castelnau hastened with all speed to 
seek an interview with the compassionate young 
monk. He feared what the effect of even a few 
moments' private communion with himself might 
have on the Superior. He thought it very probable 
that after due cogitation Sisto di Luca might come 
to the conclusion, that it would be better even to run 
the risk of braving the displeasure of so powerful a 
noUe as Castelnau de la Mauvissiirc^ than to derogate 
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in the faintest degree from his autocratic position as 
Superior and sole authority in his convent. 

The young monk with the sweet face and com- 
passionate heart listened with a mixture of joy and 
timidity to Castclnau's plans for Bruno's escape, and 
proceeded to carry them out with all speed, as I have 
already related. And (to the Superior's honour be it 
said) he received no worse punishment for the part he 
took in effecting Bruno's escape than was inflicted hy 
a two days' diet of bread and water. 
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CHAPTER I. 

BRUNO IN VENICE. 

I laved her from my boyhMd ; the to TtM 

Was as a fairy cily of the heart, 

Rising nice water- columns from the sea. i 

or joy the sojourn and of wealth the mart. 
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him as Giordano— the name by which he is certainly 
best known in history. 

On leaving Rome the next morning, Bruno 
wandered about for some days till he arrived at 
Genoa, where he made a brief sojourn of under a 
week. Thence, coasting along the sea by the west, 
he arrived at a picturesque little town called Noli, 
distant about seven miles from Savonna and four 
from Finale. 

Counting over his little store of money, he found 
that he had only enough to last him— even with 
rigid economy — ^for a few months. For it had been 
no part of Castdnau's intention to support him in 
idleness; and he had therefore only provided him 
with money sufficient for his immediate wants* 
Yet, on hearing that there was a fairly good 
school at Noli, Bruno could not resist the tempta- 
tion to attend some of the classes there. En- 
couraged by the kindness of one of the principal 
teachers, between whom and himself a love for the 
Copemican theory, or Doctrine of the Sphere, as it 
was called, formed a bond of sympathy, he divulged 
some of his pecuniary circumstances; and asked 
whether lessons from him in grammar to some of 
the younger boys might be given in lieu of pay- 
ment for his attendance on the lectures. This was 
granted ; and at the close of a few weeks, the teacher 
told him that his lessons to the boys had met with 
such diorough appreciation that; in addition to 
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being allowed to attend the lectures gratuitously^ 
he would thencefortli recme a small remuneration 
for his labours. 

But, unfortunately for Giordano, that reatleuness 
which his father had described as forming so lai^ 
an ingredient in his character, was now rapidly 
increasing upon him. Then, in addition, it must 
be remembered that he was, to all intents and 
purposes, entirely alone in the world, just at tbe- 
age when he required some firm, guiding hand to 
counteract his natural impulses. What wonder, then, 
that being cursed with a native repugnance to re- 
main long in one place, he threw 4ip his employ- 
ment at Noli, at the end of five months, in spite 
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the richest and most magnificent cities of the worid» 
but the most orderly. Perfect security for life and 
property, and an entire absence of those insurrections 
and dvil brawls which but too frequently occurred 
in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, were her 
especial characteristics. Older than most of the 
mediaeval- dtfes of Italy, she had for hundreds of 
years quietly worked her own way, caring little for 
the political struggles that went on around hen 
Wealth that other nations had squandered in Cru- 
sades, she stored in her coffers. Industries and arts 
flourished. There were schools that could compete 
with the best in Italy. Men of science and letters 
.found fel|ow-seekers after knowledge, with whom 
they could sympathise and from whom they could 
learn. Students of theology received here more 
kindly and intelligent attention than could be met 
with in any other part of the world, and were at 
liberty, without fear of persecution, to set forth 
what opinions they liked. And, consequently, in 
the broad piazzas and splendid mansions of Venice 
were to be seen representatives of almost every 
nation in Europe. 

To this city Bruno, now on the verge of his 

twenty-sixth year, came, still clothed in the gown 

of his order. He boarded with some one in the 

' arsenal ; and, to gain a little money, wrote a book 

On the Signs of the Times. As soon as it was 

» finished, he presented it to the Superior of thft 
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Dominican convent at Venice, Father Remigio, 
noted for his version of the Psalms of David and 
otlier works, in order that he might examine it 
before it went to press. Father Remigio read it, 
approved of it, and restored it to Bruno. A friend- 
ship sprang up between the two, and this indirectly 
led to another and a greater friendship which was 
only interrupted by death. 

It happened that, one lovely day in the early 
summer, Remigio and Bruno were seated on the 
shore, watching the ebb and flow of the waves. By- 
and-by they grew tired of this occupation, and 
commenced conversing upon the subject of the tides ; 
for Remigio, though a Dominican, was, as were the 
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''And who is this young gentleman you have with 
you?** whispered Remigio to Sarpi, as he pointed 
to a distinguished-looking youth^ singularly unlike 
Sarpi in appearance, though about his own age; 
tall and well formed, with hair of a dark amber, 
and a face which, though if severely criticised might 
be too feminine in its characteristics, was yet of 
striking beauty. He was dressed with a richness 
and extravagance but too common among the higher 
classes in the sixteenth century ; but his whole bear- 
ing was that of unaffected, dignified simplicity. 

^ He is Philip Sidney," answered Sarpi, in a low 
tone, ''the nephew of the great English nobleman, 
the Earl of Leicester, who some say is to be King 
Consort of England. But who is your companion ? '' 
continued Sarpi, looking keenly at Bruno. " If you 
will introduce him to me, I will introduce Master 
Sidney to you." 

The necessary forms being over, and the two new- 
comers having seated themselves on the shore with 
Remigio and Bruno, the former turning to Sarpi with 
the same air of interest with which he had greeted 
him, said : 

" Well now, my son, tell me of thy travels. If thou 
hast not been away from me a thousand years, thou 
hast been long enough to make me hungry for some 
news of thee. Where hast thou been ? " 

" Switzerland, Germany, and many parts of Italy, 
studying and acquainting myself mtli mt:^ v\^ 
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manners. Learning to think for myself," he added, in 
a slightly pointed tone to Remigio, "and discovering, 
in so doing, how much more sin there is in perse- 
cution than in tolerance. The event that made the 
most impression on me — though, the saints be praised, 
I was not a witness of it — was the infamous exe- 
cution of Valentilis Gentilis, for some vague notions 
of his upon the Trinity." 

Valentilis Gentilis I What associations the name 
recalled to Bruno I He seemed to see his former 
self of ten years ago seated at the feet of the good 
Ambrogio, in the gardens of the Convent of San 
Domenico Maggiore, pouring out his boyish difficulties 
and doubts. In spite of himself, he was conscious 
that an ominous feeling stole over him. " I thought 
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speculations so mystical : wicked from the Catholic 
point of vievy useless from the scientific. But 
Servetus, he could less well be spared. I know 
not whei} I was so interested as in reading his 
speculations upon the circulation of the blood.'^ 
Then, turning to Sidney, Sarpi continued : ^ That 
is the greatest blot you Protestants have committed^ 
not to pardon the metaphysical vagaries of Servetus 
for the sake of his real scientific knowledge.'' 

Sidney coloured a litUe as he answered, not with- 
out haughtiness: ''Believe me, there are very few 
English Protestants who do not condemn Calvin for 
the part he took in this matter. Yet reproaches 
from Catholics to Protestants upon the subject of 
persecution scarcely come with a good grace, methinks, 
after the atrocious massacre of St Bartholomew last 
year, in which I may consider myself fortunate that 
I was not a victim.'' 

Sarpi paused before he answered, with an air of 
banter that was probably assumed : '' Ah, well, the 
victims were many in number, but few in intellect ; 
and so their murder did not greatly matter. Ramus 
seems to have been the only name of any distinction 
among the victims." Then, with a graver air, he 
said: ''But it has always struck me as remarkable 
that Elizabeth of England has remained such an un- 
concerned spectator. Being the head of the Protestant 
Church, one would imagine that she. would have 
bitterly resented the massacre.'' 
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" So would Her Majesty," answered Sidney, 
"had not the French Government sent Castelnau 
as Ambassador to mediate. And you know what 
Castclnau undertakes to perform, he never fails to 
carry out." 

"Castelnau?" exclaimed Bruno, "what Castel- 
nau .' " 

" Michel dc Castelnau de la Mauvissicre," answered 
Sarpi. "Why do you ask? Do you know him?" 

"He was my father's dearest friend," answered 
Bruno, somewhat sadly, as the thought of his 
parents and Nola, his beloved birthplace, recurred 
to him. 

Sarpi, resuming the conversation, turned to- 
Sidney and said : 
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for a walk^ and looking up to the heavens, which 
were unusually clear, I. was surprised to see an cx- 
traumlinaiy light in the Constellation of Cassiopeia. 
I felt certain I had never seen it there before.'' 

''I too have seen this wonderful star/' inter- 
rupted Bruno quickly. ''For eight months have I 
been watdiing it whenever opportunity served. Tell 
«ne all you know of it" 

* Rather let me tell you what Tycho Brahe, the 
great Danish astronomer, knows of it. Through a 
mutual friend, I have been enabled to learn how 
tar his experiments have as yet gone. It was not 
till the nth of November that he saw it; and dis- 
trusting the evidence of his senses, he called out 
the servants and peasants ; and having received 
their testimony that it was • a huge star such as 
they had never seen before^ he hastened to his ob- 
servatory^ adjusted his sextant, and measured its. 
distances from the nearest stars in Cassiopeia. He 
noted also its form, its magnitude^ its light, and 
its colour, and he waited in great anxiety for the 
next night, that he might determine the important 
point, whether it were a fixed star, or a body within 
or near to our own system." 

** Well," asked Bruno eagerly, *' and what are his 
conclusions ? " 

"He says that, in its appearance^ it is exactly like 
a star, having none of the dbtinctive marks of a 
comet It seems to twinkle. In the first month of 
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its appearance it seemed less in size tlian Jupiter ; 
in the second, it equalled him; in the third, it sur- 
passed him in splendour; in the fourth, it was 
equal to Sirius ; but now it seems to be rapidly 
lessening. Its colour changes with its size. At 
first it was bright and white. In the third month 
it began to become yellowish ; in the fifth, reddish ; 
now it is bluish. But its place in the heavens is 
invariable." 

"And what is the cause of all these changes?" 
asked Bruno, intensely interested in Sarpi's account 
of Tycho Brahe's observations. 

" Ah 1 that were to inquire too curiously," Sarpi 
replied, with a peculiar smile. 

" I will never rest," exclaimed Bruno excitedly. 
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hopes and ambition to each other; they recited 
their poe9)8» and swore eternal friendship. Sidney's 
somewhat fieiy temper (his only fault in a character 
otherwise singularly blameless) never seems to have 
jarred Bruno— himself, as we know, being somewhat 
of the same temperament, and consequently able to 
make allowances* With Sarpi, Bruno did not agree 
so well. 

Paolo Sarpi was the son of an impoverished 
merchant, long since dead ; and was wholly wanting 
in those graces of manner that so charmed Bruno 
in Sidney. He was exceedingly keen in intellect, 
and in after life he seems, in a vague way, to have 
anticipated Harvey in the circulation of the blood, 
and to have preceded his friend and pupil, Galileo, 
in the invention of the thermometer. When upon 
the subject of natural science, Sarpi could be com- 
municative enough ; but, otherwise, he was reserved 
and silent Plodding, and of a slow, critical judg- 
ment himself, he disliked enthusiasm (or, as he 
termed it, extravagance) in others, and did not seek 
tb disguise his dislike. Bruno, always hasty in his 
judgments, mentally set Sarpi down as cold and 
unfeeling; and on more than one occasion did 
Sidney have to mediate between the two. 

Nevertheless, on the whole that visit to Venice 
was a pleasurable one to BrunOi and may certainly 
be considered an epoch in his life. Besides the 
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friendship with Sidney, it had the effect of reviving 
within him some of his former passion for learning, 
which his habits for the last few years had somewhat 
dulled. Neither the drudgery of teaching grammar 
to boys, nor constantly flitting from place to place, 
are particularly favourable to diligent study; and 
there were times when Bruno regarded Sarpi with a 
mixture of self-reproach and envy, when he thought 
of this son of a disappointed trader, a friar like 
himself, with all its necessary drawbacks, and nearly 
five years younger than himself, so evidently his 
superior in knowledge. 

When Bruno had been in Venice about two 
months, the plague broke out ; and though he was 
free from personal fears on this score, so many 
nhabitants and visitors left in consequence, that he 
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—now that the remembrance had at last occurred to 
him— to obey his wishes without delay on this wise. 
And on leaving Venice, to Padua therefore did 
Giordano Bruno direct his steps. 



CHAPTER II. 

BRUNO IN PADUA AND GENEVA. 

In religion, 
What damned error, but some sober brow 
Will bless it and approve it with a text, 
Hiding the grossness with fair o. 
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upwards, the University of Padua had been subject to 
vicissitudes. 

Founded about the thirteenth century, she had 
enjoyed, for the first two hundred years, a gradually 
rising reputation, though suflfering occasional eclipse 
when the fortune of war and the change of masters 
had obliged her to close her lecture-rooms. Early in 
the fifteenth century she had come into the posses- 
sion of the Venetians; and under the sheltering 
wings of the great Republic the studies of the 
university were encouraged, liberal stipends were 
assured to the professors, and learned men from all 
parts of Italy, and even from Greece, Germany, and 
France^ were invited to fill her chairs. From 1509 

' to 1517 the war of the League of Cambray had 
caused the lecture-rooms of the university to be 
closed; but with* the peace of Noyon they were 
again opened, and students and teachers flocked 
from all parts of Europe. The quarter of a century 

' which followed forms the most brilliant chapter of 
the literary history of Padua. During this period 
nearly every scholar of mark among the Italian men 
of letters passed their time there as students or 
teachers. And in religious opinion and profession 
an independence and freedom of thought existed 
which would have been sought in vain elsewhere. 

But liberal as was Padua in her religion and in 
her government, she had one tutelary saint— or shall 
I call him god ?— to whom she paid a homage that 
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<Jid not fall short of idolatry. This was Aristotle. 
Now it is of course needless to say that Aristotle's 
theory of the universe was that of Ptolemy, not of 
Copernicus, And so prejudiced was the University 
of Padua against the Copemican theory, that nearly 
twenty years later than the time of which I am 
writing, we learn on the testimony of Galileo himself 
that he (Galileo) taught at Padua the Ptolemaic 
system, in compliance with the popular feeling, long 
after he had convinced himself of the truth of the 
Copernican doctrines. In a letter to Kepler, dated 
1597, he distinctly states that he "had many years 
ago adopted the opinions of Copernicus, but tJiat lit 
had not yet dared to publish his arguments in favour 
af them and his refutation of tlu opposite opinions" 
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lover, the Copemican system and the logical 
Gonclusioiis he deduced from it were to Bruno. 
And as lover resents every imputation against his 
mistress^ or patriot is lashed to fury by any who 
venture to lift their hand against his country, so did 
Bruno loathe Aristotle and his supporters. 

I do not think that the warmest admirer of Bruno 
can consider his hatred of Aristotle altogether reason- 
able. He never seems to have been sensible of the 
immense service the Stagyrite rendered to philosophy^ 
or to have made any allowance for the mistakes that 
were almost inseparable from the age in which 
Aristotle lived; and^ above allj he seems to have 
' been only too glad to confuse the foolish specula- 
tions of the so-called Aristotelians of the Middle 
Ages with the doctrines of the great master himself. 
Had he, as other astronomers,* accepted the 

* Galileo^s account of the Tery gradual way in which he 
accep t ed this doctrine is so instructive, that, in spite of being- 
perhaps a little out of place in a norel, I will venture to insert 
it He says : " I cannot omit this opportunity of relating to 
yoo what happened to myself when this opinion (the Copemican 
system) began to be discussed. I was then a very young man, 
and had scarcely finished my course of philosophy, which other 
occupations obliged me to leave ofi^ when there arrived in this 
co untr y from Rostoch a foreigner, whose name, I believe, was 
Christian Vnrstisius, a follower of Copernicus. He delivered 
on this subject two or three lectures in a certain academy, and 
to a nomerotts audience, several of whom were attracted more 
by the novdty of the subject than by any other cause Being 
firmly persuaded that this opinion was a piece of solemn foUy^ 
I was unwilling to be present. Upon interrogating, however, 
d those who were there, I iiasA that Omti i2li inM^\\%. 
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Copernican theory only after long and carerul con- 
sideration, with the calm certainty that arises from 
gradual and deliberate conviction, rather than with 
the warm glow of enthusiasm, he would have had 
too much faith in his own cause to think it necessary 
to expend so much energy upon its opponents ; and 
without descending, as did Galileo, to preach doctrines 
he no longer believed in, he might at least have 
refrained from wasting arguments upon those who 
were incapable of understanding him. 

Thus, surrounded on all sides, both in the convent 
and the university, with persons with whom he had 
no sympathy ; finding the doctrine that lay nearest 
his heart sneered at by some and condemned by 
others, Bruno grew moody and discontented; feeling 
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almost as embittered and impatient as when^ eight 
years previously^ he was a lad in the Convent of San 
Bartolomea And just when he was beginning to 
ask himself whether flight were not preferable to his 
present lot, an event, small and unimportant in 
itself, happened that brought things, as it were, to a 
culmination. 

One morning, on entering the convent at Padua, he 
found the brotherhood in dire consternation. One of 
the brothers had become delirious, and was giving 
utterance to various denunciations against the Church, 
Aow in one language and now in another. The 
fraternity, attributing such conduct in a monk to 
an evil spirit that had entered into him, had thrown 
the poor brother into a dungeon ; and the question 
was, who would have the courage to go into the 
•dungeon and exorcise the spirit out of him ? Bruno 

doctrines if any of them had ever stood on the opposite side, 
and the result was that there was not one. Considering, then, 
that nobody followed the Copemican doctrine who had not 
previously held the contrary opinion, and who was not well 
acquainted with the arguments of Aristotle and Ptolemy ; while^ 
on the other hand, nobody followed Ptolemy and Aristotle who 
had before adhered to Copernicus, and had gone over from him 
into the camp of Aristotle; weighing, I say, these things, I 
began to believe that if anyone who rejects an opinion which 
lie has imbibed with his milk, and which has been embraced 
by an infinite number, shall take up an opinion held only by a 
few, condemned by all the schools, and really regarded as a 
great paradox, it cannot be doubted that he must have been 
induced, not to say driven, to embrace it by the most cogent 
argnments. On this account I became very curious to penetrate 
to the very bottom of the subject* 
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immediately offered to do so. His own experiences 
had led him to the belief that prolonged fasting will 
often make a man see visions and dream dreams, 
especially if his constitution be naturally wcalc and 
excitable. He stood by the afflicted brother, who 
was lying uneasily on the hard floor of his dungeon, 
now standing up, uttering strange cries, and anon 
quiet and subdued for some minutes together. Bruno 
knelt down by him, and raising his head, bathed it 
with cold water, and then poured a little wine down 
his throat He remained with him thus three or four 
hours, bathing his head and giving him nourishment; 
and then when the worse paroxysms of delirium were 
over, he supported him into his cell and laid him on 
his bed. In a few minutes the poor monk had sunk 
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''He bore the shape of an ass/' said Bruno 
quietly. 

** And where did he go, good brother ?/' cried the 
monks. 

** He is still in the convent/' answered Bruno, in 
the same dry manner, ''and there will he remain* 
Although I am able to exorcise a spirit such as this 
out of an individual monk, it is impossible ever to 
remove him from a convent. He has been an inhabi- 
tant of it too long.'' 

Bruno's tone was so quiet and grave, that few 
of the monks suspected a sarcasm. Not so the 
Abbot ; such a look of indignation and hatred came 
over his features that Bruno knew he had made 
another enemy. And indeed, he would certainly 
have been seized and thrown into a dungeon, had 
he not had a protection in the superstition of the 
Superior, who really thought that Bruno could only 
have cured the afflicted monk by some supernatural 
agency. Still, the look with which he regarded Bruno 
as he bade him farewell, was one of such deadly 
hatred that the latter congratulated himself when he 
heard the gates of the convent dose upon him, and 
he found himself proceeding unmolested to the 
university. 

Still, this incident, coupled with the fact that there 
had lately come to Padua some of the brothers he 
had formerly known when in the Convent of San 
Bartolomeo^ made him tUnk it adNiaaki\^ X^ t^ss^^h^ 
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where he was writing, he saw, on the point of being 
ushered into his room, two men, whom he judged from 
their attire to be ministers of the Reformed Faith* He 
was intensely annoyed at the intrusion, but it was 
too late to prevent it now. He merely rose and 
asked stiffly ^ to what was he indebted for the honour 
of tiieir visit?'' 

The shorter and much younger of the two answered, 
pointing to the habit Bruno wore : 
''Thou art a Dominican monk.** 
Bruno bowed stiffly. 

''But**' continued the speaker, ''it is rumoured 
that thou hast begun to see the errors of thy faith ; 
that thou art willing to renounce the doctrines in 
which thou wert brought up.'' 

" Nay,** answered Bruno, but without anger, " that 
is an exaggeration. I am unfitted for a religious life ; 
but I have not yet recanted the belief of my child- 
hood." 

"Alas I then/' said the speaker, "thou art still a 
believer in that Dagon of superstition, that stumbling- 
block, the accursed ** Here the elder minister, 

who had not yet spoken, bent down his head, evi- 
dentiy thinking it time to restrain the ardour of his 
younger companion, and whispered a few words 
which Bruno could not catch; but the first speaker 
answered : 

** Not so, not so, brother. Am I to think of times 
and seasons when I am about my Maattc'^ b>a»isi»Nk\ 
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Did not the Apostle command us to be instant in 
season and out of season ? " 

Bruno turned to the elder speaker, and said 
courteously: "Hinder not tliy companion, worthy 
sir. I am not ofTendcd by him." And this was 
true. Beyond the intrusion itself, nothing had as 
yet jarred upon Bruno. The younger speaker had 
an honest, open expression, and was evidently 
sincere. Under the somewhat starch, stiff bearing 
that all the followers of the Reformed Faith thought 
it necessary to assume, there was in this young 
minister a natural vivacity of temperament that was. 
obviously difficult of control. This Bruno could 
understand and make allowances for. Ardour, even 
if ill-timed, never grated on him. It was only con- 
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Doubtless, I have not that entire conviction in the 
articles of my faith that you have in yours. Never- 
theless, all the associations of my childhood are 
bound up with the Catholic belief; and what is 
more,'' he added, with a certain sweet moumfulness 
of tone which was not without effect upon his 
hearers^ *' my mother was devoted to it'' 

The young minister promised, sincerely meaning 
to keep his promise, though, as we shall see, he more 
than once broke through it His hatred of the 
Catholic Faith was intense^ his devotion to the 
Reformed Church equally strong ; and being of an 
ardent impetuous disposition, it was as impossible to 
him to listen to a defence of the one, or an exposure 
of the other, as it would have been to Bruno to listen 
calmly to the Aristotelians attacking Copemicanism. 
The young minister, after giving his promise, pro- 
ceeded with vivacity : 

~Now prove to me in what you think the 
superiority of the Catholic Faith lies." 

^ Nay, reverend sir/' answered Bruno ; ^ prove to 
me its inferiority. Remember the onus of proof lies 
upon you ; a fact I think, that most of your body 
forget Remember how much older is our faith than 
yours; that we, to speak a little metaphorically, 
have been possessors of the land for centuries upon 
centuries, from which you, intruders or emigrants^ as 
you may care to call yourselves, now wish to oust 
us. Remember the power and right that there is. in 
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present possession. It is not sufHcient to show that 
you have an equal right ; it must be only an excep- 
tionally strong claim that could justify you in ousting 
us from ground that has been ours so long." 

" Your religion older than ours I " exclaimed the 
minister. " Ours is much older than yours. Ours is 
true primitive Christianity, as it was before it became 
corrupted by the Catholic Church ; founded upon the 
Holy Scripture, not upon councils and powers of this 
world." 

"And what do you mean by Holy Writ?" asked 
Bruno. 

" Mean ? " echoed the young minister. " Why, 
the whole of the Sacred Scriptures ; or, in other 
words," he added ardently, "our Protestant Bible, 
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Church which collected all the books together, and, 
accepting some as true, rejected others as spurious ? 
How would you have possessed your Bible without 
our Church ? What right or what justice, then, have 
3rou in accepting the miracles of the Bible which our 
Church has pronounced to be true, and rejecting the 
miracles of the later saints, which our Church has 
equally pronounced to be true ? ** 

The young minister, not knowing how to answer 
this question, felt anger rising up within him ; though 
to do him justice, he tried his utmost to control it. 

^ Let us waive that point for the time,'' he said, 
a little peremptorily. ~ Let us assume, as I confess 
I have always hitherto assumed, that the Bible and 
the Catholic Church have two totally different 
existences, and are in no wise dependent on each 
other. Let us look at the articles of faith in each, 
and compare one with the other the doctrines each 
considers necessary to salvation. Then, surely you 
will not fail to perceive how much purer are the 
doctrines of the Scriptures, than of your Church. 
Where, for instance, in our Bible will you find any 
allusion to that abhorred and idolatrous superstition, 
Transubstantiation ? Does it not bear on its face 
the impress of falsehood? Why, even the natural 
man— much less the child of grace — must reject 
it as unworthy a sane man's acceptance." 

*It is not a very comprehensible doctrine, I 
admit;'' answered Bruna * But yet it does not seem 
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to mc more difficult of comprehension than the 
doctrine of the Trinity, which you insist upon as 
strenuously as any Catholic." 

" Thou dost not deny the doctrine of the Blessed 
Trinity?" said the young minister, in unfeigned 
horror. 

"Nay," answered Bruno gravely, "I said not 
I denied it. How can I deny or assert that of which 
I know nothing ? But I do not comprehend it I 
feel tliat I know it not." 

" That must be sad," remarked the elder preacher, 
with a slight approach to sanctimoniousness, " not 
to know," 

" That may be, reverend sir," answered Bruno, a 
little curtly. "Yet not so sad, it seems to me, as 
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as Transubstantiation has in the Catholic Church, 
and the doctrine of the Trinity in both our Churches. 
In the Bible they are certainly treated as if they were 
not of very great importance.'' 

''But worship of images, intercession of saints^ 
and all those idolatrous and accursed superstitions 
of the Catholics ; you will not deny that these have 
no foundation in Holy Writ ? ** 

^ I am not even sure upon that point/' answered 
Bruno^ with a slight hesitation, for his remembrance 
of the Scriptures was not distinct on this wise. 
''Yet I am willing to grant you that, in the course 
of centuries, corruptions may have imperceptibly 
crept into our Church, from which it may be the 
mission of the Reformed Church to purify it Yet I 
cannot see that such slight differences should make 
the Protestant and Catholic so antagonistic But 
there is one tenet of your Church which I would fain 
hope is unjustly attributed to it, which if you can 
deny, will remove to me what I have hitherto felt to 
be the one insuperable obstacle in Calvinism — the 
doctrine of exclusive salvation. Heaven knows, even 
in our Church this fearful doctrine has assumed a 
position of sufficiently sickening prominence. Yet 
she believes in purgatory* There is at least the hope 
of ultimate reconciliation. But you have no such 
hopeii Tell me, tell me you do not hold so dreary 
a beUef as that'' 

*How can I tell thee that," asked the young 
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minister gravely, "when our {pvat teacher hlnueli*, 
John Calvin, has laid it down as an axiom beyond 
refutation, or even contradiction ? ' Beyond the bosom 
of the Church,' he says, meaning thereby our Re- 
formed Church, ' no remission of sins is to be hoped 
for, nor any salvation.' " 

" And you can live, can eat, and drink, and enjoy 
life, holding a belief like this," said Bruno, in strong 
indignation; "can think of all your friends and 
relations who were born and died before the Reformed 
Faith ? Am I to picture my mother— may the saints 
guard her I — now writhing in torture because she was 
a bigoted Catholic, as she would have been a bigoted 
Protestant if she had been brought up in a Protestant 
country, or a bigoted Mahometan had she been bom 
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marriage. Yet if, as you believe, it is the many who 
are to perish and the few to be saved, it seems to me 
that the child-murderer is a tyro in vice' in com* 
parison with the child-breeder. Have you hearts 
of stone, or, which I would hope, ^do you not realise 
the enormity of ^our own acts ?'' 

''No act of ours,'' said the younger preacher,. 
''can alter the eternal fiat of Almighty God. From 
time immemorial it has been ordained how many 
children will be brought into the world ; how many 
will perish everlastingly; how many will rejoice in 
unending bliss. Your own St. Augustine on this 
wise 'agrees with Luther and Calvin. He gives in 
illustration a case of two infants. Each of these is 
but a lump of perdition ; neither has ever performed 
a moral act The mother overlies one, and it perishes 
unbaptized ; the other is baptized, and is saved. But 
from time immemorial it was ordained that those two 
children should be bom, and it was equally decided 
which of them should be saved and which perish. 
But your Church, though her greatest teachers have 
invariably preached this doctrine of exclusive salva- 
tion, has allowed the doctrine to fall into abeyance, 
has seldom pushed it before the thoughts of her 
children. We of the Reformed Faith, perceiving its 
immei)^ significance, have restored it to its original 
blace.'' 

*And this Being,'' exclaimed Bruno, ''this God,. 
Who creates Jjttle children for the p\tasac^ol tXtr»s&f 
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torturing them ; Who has ordained that milh'ons shall 
live in heathen lands, where they shall be unable to 
learn a line of the sole condition of their salvation ; 
Who creates others who are wholly unable to com- 
prehend this condition when they have leamt it; am 
I to worship the Author of all this misery, and call 
Him just and tender, full of long-sufTering and com- 
passion? How can I call evil good, unless I have 
lost my moral sense, or my mental perception ? " 

" Young monk," said the elder preacher solemnly, 
"hear the words of Martin Luther, who, though he 
diners from our master in minor points, is yet at one 
with him in all essentials : ' This is the acme of faith, 
to believe that He is merciful Who saves so few and 
condemns so many ; that He is just Who 
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equal the tenderest woman in sympathetic devotion 
and feeling for others. Moreover, Bruno^ with his 
Italian, excitable blood, possessed (what we North- 
erners have in a much slighter degree) a power of 
vivid representation, or picturing in their reality 
scenes and persons of whom he was thinking. There 
suddenly seemed to arise before him, as if it were a 
definite actual object,' this Eternal Hell of undying 
fire; his mother — she who had been guarded so 
tenderly from every pain and ache during her life — 
was writhing and shrieking, imploring death to come 
and end her sufferings. He saw his father in agony, 
too^ from his own physical torments, but in far 
greater agony from being the spectator of those of 
Yiis wife. And then he seemed to see his comrades 
of his childhood, and the servants around whose 
knees he had played ; all, all alike in this supreme 
agony which was to be never-ending. Then a little 
distance off seemed to arise a picture of Heaven, and 
God— the Author of this misery — sitting calmly in 
unending bliss, while angels and saints were adoring 
Him and praising Him for His justice, and mercy, 
and truth. Most persons must have noticed that habit 
very young children have of drawing in their breath, 
while a convulsive tremor runs through their frames, 
after they have had a long fit of passionate sobbing. 
Bruno had indulged in no actual sobs, but a con- 
vulsive tremor ran through him, and he drew in his 
bftaUi just in this way. "*! will not believe it,'' he 
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repeated again. Then echoing bitterly the last words 
of the preacher, he continued : 

"'Thou art not asked to understand, but to 
believe I' It is not the first time that that easy 
answer has been given me. The prior of my first 
convent answered thus when I questioned him upon 
the Trinity. And — I partly believed him. I saw 
what he meant when he said that a finite nature 
could not understand the Infinite. Nay, I do not 
utterly disbelieve him now; for my own studies are 
showing me in some vague way that there is a Unity 
in Plurality. Even the doctrine of Transubstantia- 
tion — diiScult as it is — is not wholly denied by me ; 
for do I not see how wonderfully substances are trans- 
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afi^ony. This may be so. But to tell mc that the 
Author of this misery is worthy of adoration, or of 
love^ is what I refuse to believe. No, no/' he con- 
tinued, still more passionately, for the vision seemed 
to be increasing in vividness before him. ** Shall I 
bless and praise the Author of my parents' misery ? 
Shall I call evil good, and good evil ? I will not do 
it. If this will cause me to perish everlastingly, let 
me perish everlastingly, rather than fall down before 
an idol of cruelty, and revenge^ and injustice, and 
worshipping him and adoring him, erect him into a 
God of love and compassion I " 

Bruno was carried away, scarcely knowing to 
whom he was speaking. All outward perception was 
swallowed up by the rebellious feelings of horror and 
loathing excited by the idea of worshipping the Author 
of that pit of misery he saw so vividly before him. 
All thought of prudence had vanished. 

Luckily for him, the two ministers were better 
than their horrible creed. They were not harsh and 
cruel, as was their master. Bruno's arguments and 
indignation had not lessened in any measure the 
intensity of their conviction in their faith. But they 
believed that Bruno was one of those predestined, 
from the beginning to perdition, and pitied him as 
beyond human blame or condemnation. Bruno^ 

* 

despite his twenty-eight years, was still very youthful- 
looking^ and the preacher, gazing at him mournfully, 
said: 
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" Poor boy, poor boy 1 Thou art doomed. Is 
there no way of saving thee ? Wilt thou reject eveiy 
help ? Can none of our arguments convince thee \ 
And yet, I would avert thy misery as long as it i» 
in my power. Do not scorn advice that is kindly 
meant. Throw ofif thy Dominican frock ; and dress, 
if not a.<i one of us, at least as a layman. The 
Calvinists have been infuriated with the Catholics^ 
ever since the massacre of St. Bartholomew, a few 
years ago. Be not angry with me. Be not angry 
for advice that is kindly meanL To perdition thou 
must go, yet I would not have thee go there before 
thy natural time." 

When was Bruno ever other than amenable to 
kindness ? " Reverend sir," he answered, "your 
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CHAPTER III. 

BRUNO BEGINS TO DEVELOP HIS PHILOSOPHY. 

The scientific spirit is of more value than its products ; and 
imtionally held truths may be more harmful than reasoned 

CRors. 

T. H. Huxley. 

The Genevan ministers were not the only members 
of the Reformed Faith who called upon Bruno. Hear- 
ing of the arrival of a stranger, in the garb of a 
Dominican monk, Caracciolo, Marquis of Vico, a 
nobleman somewhat celebrated in his time, ac- 
companied by the sister of Pope Paul IV.> sur- 
prised him one day by honouring him with a call 
Their inquiries had led them to suspect that he was 
by no means an undoubting member of the Romish 
Church, and they were determined to leave no 
measures untried to gain him as a convert to their 
own faith. Longing to discover what there was in 
Protestantism that exercised such a fascination over 
its proaelytesi Bruno accepted Caracciolo's friendship, 
and attended the congregation where vrotda&^v^ ^^ 
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Marquis and many other Italians who had seceded 
from the Church of Rome. Caracciolo was as anxious 
as the two Genevan ministers that Bruno should 
discard his Dominican frock; and, clad as an 
ordinary cavalier of the day, the Neapolitan went 
Sunday after Sunday, for several successive weeks, 
to various churches belonging to the Reformed Faith ; 
longing to discover truth, if only it might be found. 
One Sunday he would go to the Italian church, and 
listen to Balbani, a celebrated Italian Protestant, 
expound St. Paul and his doctrines ; another Sunday 
he would attend a church belonging to a French 
pastor. Earnestly and patiently he investigated 
Protestantism for himself, but to no purpose. And 
though, as we shall see hereafter, on more than one 
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from remembrance, that it may be said to be prac- 
tically^ repudiated. But at the time of the Reforma- 
tion, and for at least a hundred years afterwards, 
this doctrine was brought into greater prominence 
than any other single doctrine ; nay, than every other 
•combined. And the many atrocities with which the 
Catholic Church visited the Protestants may be, if 
not excused, at least palliated, when we remember 
that every Catholic convert to Protestantism had to 
acquiesce in the justice of the eternal torture of all 
-whom he held dear — ^his parents, his brothers and 
3bters, even such of his children as had died before 
his conversion. And although, doubtiess, it may be 
TepUed that the Catholics, too, held this horrible 
•doctrine, they had, as Bruno had pointed out to the 
'Genevan ministers, in their belief in purgatory, a 
way of escape from it Moreover, Catholic families 
had been Catholics for centuries, and, in acquiescing 
in the eternal torture of those who differed from 
them, they only acquiesced in the torture of heathen 
whom they had never seen, hardly indeed heard of ; 
not of those endeared to them through the sweet ties 
of blood, of family affection, or of fellowship. 

But, besides repelling him from Calvinism, his 
conversation with the two Genevan ministers had 
another effect upon Bruno. It made him perceive 
the fallacy of that much-worn argument : " Thau art 
nai askid to wuUrstand but bdievt!^ Here were two 
Churches, each opposed to the other, hating each 
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place in his affections. Then during his five months- 
residence in Noh\ he had attended lectures upon the 
G>pernican theoiy. But these lectures On the Splure^ 
as ihey were called, comprised teaching not only on 
the movement of the earth, but on that of the whole 
heavens* They comprehended speculations upon the 
existence of angelic intelligences, upon the situation 
of the celestial region ; whether the entire heavens 
were round, like the earth ; whether they had a cir* 
cular movement, and whether our earth with the water 
upon its surface formed a perfect globe. And though 
Bruno had spent the last ten years in somewhat de» 
sultoiy fashion, he had never lost his love and interest 
in astronomy. In his scanty intervals of leisure from 
the dreary occupation of teaching grammar to boys^ 
he seems to have written two little books, which were 
in all probability connected with Copemicanism ; 
but these have not descended to posterity. 

Yet it was not till after his interview with the 
Genevan ministers that he seriously determined to try 
and discover for himself some clue to the mysteiy of 
the universe. In so doing, he did not consciously 
repudiate Catholidsm. On the contrary, his previous 
study of Nature, as far as it had gone, had rendered it 
less rather than more difficult to him to accept the 
mysteries of the Catholic Faith. Yet, this determina* 
tioo to discover for himself is alone sufficient to show 
tiiat Bruno had in reality, though scarcely consciously^ 
wandered far, far away from the CathoVk «^\« Y^x^ 
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if I understand aright, no oae can be a sincere 
Catholic save be who ihumbles himself as a little 
child, and seeks to enter the king dom of heaven 
rrom principles of simple, confiding faith. Then the 
change in Bruno's dress may^peihaps have anisted in 
hastening his devotion to his puisuit Few ardeo^ 
impressionable persons are without a certain stucepd- 
bility to the hidden meaning that lies in dress. The 
sudden adoption or laying aside of a reli^ous gar- 
ment, still more perhaps of the sad trappings of 
bereavement, cany with them a power and influence 
that cannot wholly be explained by reason. And 
Bruno's nature was, as I have already pointed ou^ 
more than usually susceptible to evefy influence, 
both outward and hidden. Then a stixMiger circum- 
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There is so much similarity between our times and 
those of Bruno— no two other centuri^^ I thinks pre* 
senting so close an analogy — ^that it should not be 
difficult for thinking men of the latter half of the nine- 
teenth century to have a peculiar comprehension and 
/qrmpathy with those of the latter half of the sixteenth. 
To the future historian no subject will occupy so 
large a place in the philosophical history of this 
century as Darwinism^ by which man learns for the 
first time his own place in the scale of creation. No 
subject will occupy so large a place in the practical 
history of this century as the invention of the steam- 
engine, by which man has brought to him the. means 
of personal communication with different modes of 
thouj^t; habits of living, various religions, govern- 
ments, and customs. In the same way, no subject 
bears such philosophical importance in the sixteenth 
century as Copemicanism, by which man learns for 
the first time the position his dwelling-place/ the 
earth, bears in relation to other bodies in the universe. 
No subject is of such practical importance as the 
invention of printing, by which man possesses a vivid, 
though it is true, not a personal, means of learning 
the thoughts of other ages and other countries. For 
though printing was invented slightly prior to this 
sixteenth century, its practical fruits may be con- 
sidered, I think, only to date from this time. Grown- 
up men did not learn to read with ease ; moreover, 
diere was the bigotry of ignorance to be overcom< 
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a bigotry which was only too eagerly encouraged by 
the clergy, who did not Tail to perceive what a 
powerful rival the printing-press might prove to the 
pulpit. 

Yet, valuable as are the discoveries of Copernicus 
and Darwin, and important as the inventions of 
printing and railways, their signiticance docs not stop 
with themselves ; for by them the thoughts and beliefs 
of man are entirely revolutionised. He is forced to 
alter his conceptions of himself; his place in the 
universe; his relations to God; and in some degree 
also, his relations to his fellows. To be compelled 
thus to part with beloved illusions that have been the 
inheritance of centuries involves to most men so much 
difficulty, and to many so much pain, that I, for one. 
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place thqr seem to be relegated to in the system of 
the universe have been so rich in inventions and 
scientific discoveries — the fruit entirely of man's brain 
—that they are forced to believe that they are, after 
all, not entirely insignificant. And in the younger' 
and more inexperienced century men were peculiarly 
susceptible ~to these alternations in feeling, scarcely 
knowing what they were, or how they should think of 
themselves as they ought 

Bruno, in many ways a typical representative of 
the age in which he lived, could not escape the hopes 
and fears so characteristic of his century. Yet he 
was by nature sanguine; and, though there were 
times when he was assailed by depressing doubts 
concerning Providence, by fears as to whether man- 
so ins^ificant a creature — had any right to imagine 
that God had a peculiar care for him, for the most 
part his hopes predominated over his fears. 

It was in one of his more than usually sanguine 
moods^ and when he had been allowing his thoughts 
to wander at will, indulging in fond expectations that 
man's capability for discovery would prove wholly 
without limit, that Bruno chanced to come across the 
works of LuUy ; and a first perusal filled him with an 
excitement it would be difficult to describe. His 
heart beat violently, his cheek flushed, his whole 
being seemed inspired with new hope. For here at 
last seemed what he had been eagerly longing, though 
scarcely daring to believe that he shio^Vd ^tA\ t^ttfe 
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who seemed to believe that man's power of discovery 
would be unlimited could he but fiiid a method ox right 
means of setting to work. Lull/, though a Christian, 
insisted that philosophy could only be reformed by 
the aid of reason, unassisted by theology, And in 
some vague way, he seemed to acknowledge a unity 
underlying the whole of Nature. He declared that 
a single body of doctrines ought to be sufHcient to 
embrace every natural fact— which doctrines he likens 
to a tree, where the principles and faculties are repre- 
sented by the roots and trunks, the functions and 
operations by the branches and leaves, eSects and 
results by flowers and fruit. 

It would be difficult, as I have said, to describe 
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means of the alphabet ; by discovering that a com- 
bination of less than thirty letters is sufficient to 
represent every word the human mind desired to 
utter. Was not this a marvel, exceeding in wonder 
all the tales of enchantment or magic ? Then with 
Number again. How had man been enabled to work 
out his most difficult numerical calculations ? By the 
discoveiy that ten signs, o^ i^ 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 
when combined one with the other, were sufficient 
to represent eveiy numerical figure. And then 
Bruno would look up with longing eyes to the 
heavens; and as he watched day after day the 
regular rising and setting of the sun, or month after 
month the different phases of the moon, and at 
various times, as far as he could distinguish them, 
the relative positions of the planets, the hope forced 
itself with increasing persistence upon him, that he 
m^ht perhaps find a sort of alphabet, or a set of figures, 
or at least some general law by which those beautiful 
heavenSi so incomprehensible to him now, should 
become as easy to be read as a book is to a little 
child who has once mastered the difficulties of 
spelling. But until he could discover this method 
or key, they were ^sealed to him, as was the simplest 
book to the ablest man who knows not how to read. 

The more Bruno pondered upon the discoveiy of 
written language, the more marvellous did it seem to 
him. He would take, for instance, the Book of Job, 
for which he bad a great admiration, and read thfis^v 
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man wifh food ; which not only served to nourish his 
body, but was it not also true that only when the 
bodies of men were sufficiently nourished were they 
capable of any sustained power of thought ? One 
day he killed some birds that had been feeding upon 
some fruit, and when their bodies had become partly 
decayed he buried them under the fruit-trees upon 
which they had so recently been feeding. Was it coin- 
cidence or cause that made the tree appear so flourish- 
ing afterwards? Perhaps this world was a huge 
animal, out of whose womb issued life in all its 
shapes^ only to. receive them back into her womb 
after, they had acted out their destiny ; from which 
they would presently issue again, but in shapes so 
different as to be beyond the possibility of recog- 
nition. Was it not true that the earth required 
nourishment in the form of sunshine and moisture 
before she could bring forth her fruits, as much as 
the human mother required nourishment in another 
form before she could bring forth her children ? 

But Bruno could not stop here. Another analogy 
was pressing upon him with the full force of its sig- 
nificance^ rendering him half bewildered before the 
infinite vista of speculation that opened upon him, 
half abashed at his own temerity in occupying him- 
self with subjects so vast, apparently so incapable of 
solution. What if this gigantic animal the earth 
were but the offspring of a still larger animal^ the 
sun, out of whose body she had been cast, as firom 
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directly as their masses, and inversely as the square 
of their distances. His speculations concerning the 
origin of the universe may be rightfully termed adum 
brations of the nebular hypothesis ; those concerning 
the origin of life are dim foreshadowings of the 
Darwinian theory.* 

Doubtless he made some mistakes; but even 
' these mistakes show that there was gradually grow- 
ing within him the true scientific spirit which compels 
a man to abstain from taking anything for granted, 
and insists that he shall learn of Nature only by 
patiently observing her. What mistakes he made 
were almost inseparable from the time in which he 
lived ; and even if he did too hastily infer analogies 
where there were none, he does not lose thereby his 
title to be called a true man of science. He deserves 
it just now, when he is devoting his whole life and 
energies to personal investigation of Nature, far more 
than when he had so ardently embraced Copemi- 
camsm in his youth, simply because it satisfied his 
love for harmony and beauty. 

I( as many seem to believe, Raymond LuUy was 
a believer in alchemy, we cannot doubt that Bruno, 
who followed his master in eveiything, though like 
many disciples, he quickly outrun him, should at 
some time of his life have thought the study of 

* Compare Emerton's " Natnre," in which he nys ; ^Every 
known Uxx in natural tdenoe was divined by the pfesentlment 
e£ loiBiriMMly befoie it was •dnalW intS^sAJ^ 
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alchemy. If not worthy bcliefj at least deserving 
investigation. Nor, indeed, do I see how he could 
altogether escape this inference. The wisdom w 
folly of speculations can only be proved hf tbeir 
results ; moreover, if we consider, we shall find that 
Nature herself may really be pronounced a sort of 
alchemist. Bruno saw that there was a unity running 
through Nature. He had observed for himself how 
the vegetable goes to form the sheep ; and sheep 
in the form of mutton is changed to man. Could 
he have lived into this century, he would have had 
his theory, that all things can be changed into each 
other, strangely confirmed by the doctrine of the 
Correlation of Force. Was it not natural, that he 
should deem the notion that a worthless metal can 
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tended that he could eflfect it himself; and though 
he firmly believed in the probability of other worldd 
being inhabited, he never pretended that any such 
. inhabitant had been seen by him. 

The more Bruno pondered Lull/s speculations, 
the more ardent became his admiration for them. 
The more he studied and observed Nature, the more 
magical seemed her operations to him. The little 
seemed to rival the great in its utter incomprehensi- 
bility. How could he account for the mysterious 
power of the magnet? Common every-day 
occurrences that had excited no wonder in him 
before^ because familiarity with them had obscured 
their true significance, now seemed as wonderful 
as the rarest phenomenon. Speech, for instance— , 
how miraculous was that ? The novelty of printing 
had first drawn his attention to the miracle of 
written language, but was not speech nearly as 
wonderful? Suppose that it had been only now 
when he was in hb full maturity that he had first 
beheld a man who had the gift of speech, what would 
he have thought of it ? Would it not have seemed to 
him the greatest wonder he had ever seen, that a 
man should open his mouth, and forthwith should 
issue words, signs, or symbols, by which he should be 
able to impart his thoughts to a hearer? 

* Yes, yes,** Bruno exclaimed one day when alone, 
^I begin to think that the whole world is a va&t 
collectioD f^ Signs, features, (igatts^ caS\ \t ^V^ \ 
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may — a mere copy of that wbidi Is. Ai I ksov 
nothing of the thoughts that are witbin man tfll ht 
gives utterance to them, so Z can know mttliic of 
God till I have pierced beneath tiUi outward appeub 
ance. Yet the whole of creatioa aeeau to me to be 
God's voice, speaking to me In a language iriiidi I 
have yet to learn. But I will try and leun it^ I 
believe that there is no bumt-ofiierlng or aacrifice ■» 
acceptable in God's sight as eodeavour in auui to 
learn something of His woria, Bbowii^ tberdiif 
that he has raised himself from the levd of the ' 
brute.'* 

And then Bruno would steal out from Us lod|bm% 
after the sun had set, and inrander for beyond the ci^ 
of Geneva, till he was out of reach c^ all haMtatteg ; 
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unity ; God which is ; mind which perceives ; love, 
or the soul of the world, which lives." 

Whether he were right in his belief is not for me 
to determine ; but it had the effect of ennobling him, 
as do all ardently-felt beliefs which are not absolutely 
base or cruel in their details. And it need not be 
pointed out how wholly free from deleterious inter- 
mixture was this highly spiritual philosophy of Bruno. 
Night after night he would steal out, moved by the same 
thoughts, penetrated by the same rapture ; not attain- 
ing his object, or penetrating beneath the outward 
appearance of things, it is true, not even approaching 
attainment The more ardently did he pursue this unity 
that he felt sure existed, the more persistently did she 
elude his grasp ; but he never wearied in his pursuit. 
He himself describes this Sophia, or Wisdom — it 
would be more accurate if he had termed it Search 
after Unity — ^to be to him what Beatrice was for 
Dante, the veritable mistress of his soul. 

And as it b no uncommon occurrence in our own 
day to see a man unsteady in purpose, extravagant 
in living, perhaps, indeed, not wholly free from 
licentiousness, purified and ennobled by love for a 
pure and true woman, so Bruno, always free from 
temptation of the senses, but restless, sarcastic, con- 
temptuous, became, through devotion to his ideal 
mistress, earnest in purpose, controlled in temper, un- 
weaiying in industry ; gentle and tolerant to all who 
differed from him, with one exception : his hatred of 
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BRUNO IN PARIS. 



The skipping King, he ambled up and down, 

With shallow jesters and rash bavin wits, 

Soon kindled and soon bum'd. 

KingHinrylV. 

And 80 Bruno lived peacefully and happily in 
Geneva for a space of three years, absorbed in his 
great pursuit On one occasion, and one only, 
throughout the whole of this period, did he leave the 
city ; and this was when he proceeded to the Uni- 
versity of Toulouse in order to acquire there, through 
the title of Doctor, the right to teach publicly in 
various colleges should he care to do so. But he 
stayed at Toulouse no longer than was absolutely 
necessary for the attainment of this object, and 
hastened back with all speed to Geneva. 

But even the most ardent lover, whether the 
object of his devotion be an earthly or a heavenly 
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mistress, must cat and drinlc if he wishes to preaenre 
his life; and by the time Bruno had been in Geneva 
three years, he began to find it an excecdii^ly 
difBcult matter to obtain employment. Hitherto 
he had managed to gain enough for hi» very 
moderate requirements by correcting proofs, but his 
earnings had not been sufficient to enable &im to 
lay by. His occupation had always been more or 
less fluctuating ; and there came a time when he had 
corrected his last proof without seeing any immediate 
probability that another would be sent to him. He 
shrank with intense dislike from being obl^ed to 
have recourse to his old employment of teaching 
grammar to boys, even had it been likely that the 
bigoted inhabitants of Geneva would have entrusted 
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respects, as hb guardian and trusted friend, if not, 
indeed, as a sort of adopted father. The cessation of 
communication had! been entirely his own fault. He 
knew that he ought to have acquainted Castelnau with 
the whole circumstances of his flight from his con- 
vent ; but, even at that early age, he had suflicient 
penetration to be perfectly aware that Castelnau 

« 

would view his conduct with extreme disapprobation. 
Nay, imagining Castelnau's authority over him and 
his inclination to exert it far greater than it was^ 
he even feared^ did he communicate to his self- 
constituted guardian his whereabouts, he would be 
sent anew to the convent he so hated. ''No, no^'* 
Bruno had said to himself; '' I will wait a year or 
two longer, until I am of such an age as to make 
it impossible for Signor de Castelnau to interfere." 

He did not foresee, in his youthful impetuosity^ 
that the postponement of a diflicult duty invariably 
renders its subsequent performance of tenfold more 
difficulty ; and so having at first shrunk from following 
the promptings of his better judgment, as month 
after month slipped by he found it almost impossible 
to renew an intercourse that he had thus allowed to 
lapse. And his restless wanderings and desultory 
mode of life, aiter he had left Noli, were not conducive 
to the formation of that bracing resolution so neces« 
aaiy to the performance of a painful duty. And thus, 
as year after year passed, Castelnau's name had almost 
faded from B^mo's remembrance when it was to 
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strangely and vividly recalled by the o>nveisatioa 
of Sidney and Sarpi. at Venice. Again Giordano's 
better feelings prompted him to write to his father's 
friend ; again he shrank from the difficulty. " He 
has forgotten me by this time," was Bnino's excuse 
to himself; " it is too late now." 

But his three years' residence in Geneva had had 
a most beneficial influence upon his moral character. 
A steadiness of purpose had grown up within him 
which had been wholly absent before ; and he found 
it as difficult now to refuse the promptings of his 
conscience, as it had previously been to obey them. 
He would have written to Castelnau before the period 
I describe, had it not been whispered to him by Hope 
that he might shortly be the author of some great 
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it would be impossible to go to Paris, till he 
had gained Castdnau's pardon. How would he feel 
should he accidentally come across him? He was 
in constant communication with Philip Sidney, and 
knew from him that Castelnau was now in England. 
Still, the Ambassador might at any moment run over 
to see his relatives in Paris ; and then the probabilities 
were all in favour of his meeting with the ungrateful 
son of his old friend. 

. Bruno's resolution was jit last taken. He sat 
down and penned the letter he had so long post- 
poned. In it, without going fully into the change 
of his inner life, he roughly sketched the outward 
circumstances of the last twelve years, frankly con- 
fessing that his behaviour to the Abbot of San 
Bartolomeo hkd been without justification. ** But,'' 
he added, * my father knew me better than I knew 
mysel£ I am wholly unfitted for the religious life, 
and three years ago I cast off even the outward 
attire of my order. I now dress as an ordinary 
cavalier of the age. I am still less suited for the 
life of a soldier ; yet in these days the Church and 
the Army seem to share between them the various 
entrances, not only to distinction and promotion, 
but even to the means of earning a bare livelihood. 
I have lately been subsisting on the narrow gainings 
of a proof corrector, but even this employment has 
now come to a standstill I have some thoughts 
of going to Paris. I have taken my degree at 
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Doctor at the Univeisi^ of Toulouse^ and hope^ when 
in Paris, to become one of the lecturen at its 
university. I trust the time is not far distant when 
I may behold you again, and learn from your own 
lips that you have foi^iven the coldness and apparent 
ingratitude of your old friend's son, 

" FU.1PP0 (now Giordano) BRUHa" 

Having penned this letter, he sent it to Sidney, 
asking him to forward it without dday to H. de Castel* 
nau de la Mauvissi^re. And in about three weelo^ 
time he received back the answer, which, though 
somewhat frigid, was not unkind. It contained 
information and advice as to the best place for him 
on his arrival in Paris, adding that if he 
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■' Amongst the distinguished and influential men 
to whom Castelnau ■ had sent ktters of introduction 
(qt Bruno to deliver were the Rector of the Sorbonne ; 
Henri d'Angoul6me, Governor of Provence; and 
J* MorOy Ambassador of Venice. 

Bruno had^ not been in Paris a week before he 
gla<lly availed himself of the letter of introduction 
to the Rector. He went to the Sorbonne and de- 
livered it in person to the servant to give to the 
• Principal. After a few minutes* interval he was 
shown into a laige room set apart for visitors. At 
the end', of this room was a distinguished-looking 
man with a benign cast of expression, holding 
Castelnau's letter in his hand. On Bruno's entrance 
he stepped forward, and said courteously : 

''Welcome, messerel What is your pleasure? 
A friend of M. de Castelnau de la Mauvissi^re will 
not be readily refused anything he may desire." 

^ I seek employment, monsieur," answered Bruno. 
''The University of Toulouse has already bestowed 
upon me the title of Doctor, and it is my hope that, 
should you have a vacancy, you will allow me to 
become one of your lecturers on philosophy.'' 

^ There is a vacancy/' answered the Rector. 
'' Doubtless you know that there is one condition 
attached to the oflice of each of our regular pro- 
fiessors, namely, that he must always attend mass 
with the' other members." 

Bruno's face felL 
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" I cannot do that," he answered. 

To his surprise, the Rector looked ndfter as 
inquisitive nor indignant as he apprehended, for the 
Sorbonne was known to be very rigid and severe in 
matters of faith. He could only ima^ne that 
Castclnau had revealed a certain portion - of hts 
private history in his letter to the Rector, and that 
the Ambassador was a personage too important and 
too powerful to risk offending ; for, after a pause, the 
Rector said : 

" What kind of philosophy do you teach 7 " 

" The art of Lully," replied Bruno unhesitatingly. 

Raymond Lully, though not a member of a re- 
ligious order himself, was yet known to have been 
zealous for religion ; and beyond that fact the Rector 
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earn a bare means of subsistence, while leaving him 
enough leisure to prepare for publication four works^ 
principally on the art of Lully, which he had been 
slowly meditating while at Geneva. 

But when the plague ceased, he gladly availed 
himself of the privilege accorded him by the Rector^ 
and lectured upon Lully to numerous pupils, who 
he hoped might one day succeed him as apostles of 
the philosophy to which he was so devoted. His 
manner was vivacious, his choice of language good^ 
and» above all, his evident earnestness in his work 
brought him more fame and repute than might be 
imagined from the very obscure and difficult subject* 
matter of his teaching. But still his lectures were 
only given at long intervals. His slight success — for 
he was ambitious, if not for his own fame, certainly 
for the fame of the master he loved so well — only 
made him long for a greater amount of it ; and by 
the time he had been in Paris a year, he thought he 
would avail himself of Castelnau's offer to introduce 
him to the King. 

Of the King himself, or of the Court in general, he 
knew little. There were no Society journals in those 
days, and, had there been, Bruno would have been 
the last to have been attracted by them. He had a 
hatred of gossip of all kinds, and, beyond learning 
through Castelnau that His Majesty was devout, he 
knew little else about him. Like most men absorbed 
in the larger question of metaphysics, Bruno had little 
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comprehension or love for politics. Yet his natural 
predilections led him to anticipate not only benefit, but 
actual pleasure, in his introduction to courtly life. He 
was no revolutionary, in our sense of the word. Even 
in religious and philosophical matters his tendencies 
were constructive rather than destructive — with one 
exception, the destruction of Aristotelian ism. Those 
by whom his works are unknown, and who are only 
familiar with his name as that of a dangerous and 
lawless heretic, would be surprised were they told 
how seldom did Bruno either lecture or write against 
Protestant or Catholic Christianity. And with thrones 
and governments he was even less destructive in his 
feelings. He was gently bom himself, and was proud 
of being so. He would have been very glad could 
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And nt last there came a day, about a month 
after Castelnau's letter concerning Bruno had reached 
the King, that Bruno received for the first time the 
honour of a summons to attend His Majesty's Court 
—that Court of which he, Bruno, knew so little, but 
which had already reached the unenviable distinction 
of being the most infamous in Europe. 

It was with a certain feeling of trepidation that 
Bruno prepared to obey the summons. Not only 
was he wholly unacquainted with the manners and 
customs of courts, but he had never stayed at the 
houses of any of the great nobility. Castelnau was 
the oniy nobleman of distinction among his father's 
acquaintance ; and Giordano, as we know, was barely 
fifteen when he had last seen him. It was natural, 
therefore, that he should experience some of those 
feelings of nervousness and apprehension from which 
philosophers are no more exempt than are other men, 
on their first introduction into scenes with which 
they feel themselves to be wholly unfamiliar. 

Strikingly handsome did Bruno look in the rich 
dress so imperative to be worn in that centuiy and 
on such an occasion. His poverty, as also his natural 
taste^ had prompted him to procure a costume as 
simplje as might be. But the simplicity of one age 
is the extravagance of another; and Bruno's dark, 
lustrous eyes, olive complexion, and slight, spare 
figure showed to unusual advantage in his crimson 
velvet tuniCy slashed with white satin. As he passed 
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through an outer room leading to the drawing-room, 
he was conscious that he was being regarded by tlic 
crowd of courtiers and servants that surrounded him 
^vith looks of surprise, mingled, though he knew it 
not, with something at once of envy and ridicule. 
His bearing had that grace which is seldom separated 
from absence of affectation. His freedom from paint- 
ing and padding, and above all, the honest, open 
expression of his eyes, showed very clearly that though 
he was within the Court, he was certainly not of it 

As he is being ushered into the presence of the 
King, let us take a hasty glance at the appearance 
and characters of the royal personages seated in the 
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about two-and-twenty years of age, standing a little 
apart from the King, is Francis of Alen^on, Duke of 
Anjouy younger brother and heir presumptive of His 
Majesty. His repelling expression ; his narrow, un- 
intellectual forehead; his eyes, in which gleam an 
unsavoury mixture of sensuality and low cunning, 
alike bear witness to the fact that it was simple truth 
and no exaggeration when he was described by his 
own sister, Margaret of Navarre, as one so wicked, 
that * if fraud and cruelty were to be banished from 
the world, there was in him a sufficient stock from 
which it could be replenished/' And as if to make 
his hideous person still more repulsive, he wore a 
costume as grotesque in itself as it was unsuitable to 
the wearer. The gallants of the Court of Paris at 
this time generally affected a great variety of colours 
in their dress, but the Duke of Anjou took a fancy 
to attire himself from head to foot in green. His 
short, tight breeches were green ; his long stockings, 
fastened by aiguUUtta^ were green ; his doublet was 
green; and when he went abroad, his cap and the 
plume with which it was decorated were likewise 
green. As Bruno entered the room, an expression 
passed over the Duke's face that partook at once of 
envy and affected contempt 

Seated at some distance, and dressed in a garb 
that was in no way remarkable, either for its splendour 
or the reverse^ was Prince Henry of Navarre^ brother- 
in-law to the Kingi and after Alen^ti o1 ^^y^^^^ 
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next heir to the throne. By the side of bis royal 
kinsmen, he may certainly be said to compare 
advantageously; though no on^ to look at bim 
now, would believe that his character was one of 
such honesty, bravery, and in many ways nobility, 
as was in reality the case ; for his natural expression 
is obscured by a mixture of resentment, humiliation, 
and irresolution, not unnatural to a proud man who 
feels himself to be entirely in the bands of a king 
wholly unscrupulous in his use of the enormous 
power that so unhappily belonged to him. For, 
In reality, though not nominally, both the Duke 
of Anjou and the Prince of Navarre were the King's 
prisoners. In those days, the position of heir 
presumptive was not only unpleas&n^ but actually 
dangerous ; and more than one historian has believed 
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became frightened, and entreated his inother to in- 
tercede for him; so that, at the time of Bruno's 
introduction to the royal family, there was a tem» 
porary reconciliation between the brothers. 

Seated at the further end of the room, with her 
ladies standing about her, is a woman who, though 
long past her prime, is not without a strange sort 
of beauty that repels far more than attracts. This 
is the Queen Mother, Catherine de Medicis; one 
who, if all said of her be true, is so unutterably 
wicked, that the vices of her sons dwindle into 
insignificance beside her own. She it is who may 
be considered the sole originator and chief mover 
in the horrible massacre of unhappy fame— St. 
Bartholomew. Yet it is, perhaps, in her character , 
of mother that she — with her fair, smiling outside, 
her brilliant epigrams, and sparkling repartees — 
appears like a very personification of unimaginable 
evil ; for she pursued a system, carrying it to its most 
rigid conclusion, which no other mother has ever 
heard of without shrinking in horror. For the sole 
purpose of retaining the management of affairs, she 
deliberately and persistently sank her sons in vices of 
the lowest and most degrading character. She sur- 
rounded them with the worst specimens of both 
sexes; so that, bad as they were, we may almost 
reBud them with compassion rather than indigna- 
tion, when we remember that the ytxy atmosphere in 
which they breathed was saturated, so to speak, with 
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drunkenness, gambling, and the foulest debauchery. 
At home and abroad the wily Italian was equally un- 
scrupulous in the means she employed in attaining any 
object on whicli she had set her heart; and, as other 
potentates send forth a gray-haired Ambassador to un- 
ravel a knotty point, this infamous libel on her own sex 
sent forth a maid of honour beaming with youth and 
beauty. All her ladies were chosen for their power 
of captivation and their utter absence of principle. 
Even her secretaries were the most beautiful women 
in France ; and it was generally found, that when she 
sent out either her maids of honour or her secretaries 
upon any mission, it was seldom that they were 
unsuccessful. 

Why, it may be asked, had Castelnau given ] 
friend's son an introduction into a society so vile 
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indeed, that frail beauties were to be found there as 
elsewhere; but be was wholly ignorant of the 
deliberate and systematic manner in which wickedness 
was erected into an art. For the Queen Mother, 
wily as she was unscrupulous, was an adept in 
discovering what different artifice^ were most ex* 
pedient to be played upon different characters. She 
never allowed any of her fair and unprincipled 
•diplomatists to come into communication with her 
high-minded Ambassador, of whom she herself was 
in as much awe as it was possible for her to be of 
anyone. No ; she alwa)rs received him into her own 
presence, assuming the rtit of a sovereign distracted 
between her anxiety for her country and the natural 
love of a mother, yearning to shield from her minister 
the incapacity of her sons. That astute but generous 
politician — gullible by few persons— was gulled by 
Catherine de Media's. He never left, at the termina- 
tion of an interview with her, without feeling a glow 
of enthusiasm at her high-minded rectitude and 
unselfish devotion to her duty ; and at the same time 
—wrought into his consciousness by like subtle art 
—possessing a deepened conviction, though scarcely 
acknowledged even to himself, of the utter incapacity 
of her sons. So that during the reigns, both of 
Charles IX. and Henry IH., the Queen Mother 
was the actual, though not the nominal sovereign ; 
and may rightfully be held responsible for the larger 
portion of the abominations of the Court at thia Usql<^ 
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Few persons, I believe, could read the lengthy 
chronicles of M. de Castelnau de la Mauvissi&r^^ 
chronicles, be it remembered, written originally for the 
private perusal of his son, and free, therefore, from 
the faintest suspicion of dishonesty or servility, even 
had the Ambassador been less high-minded than 
all history represents him to be — few persons, I say. 
can read these chronicles, and observe there what 
genuine warmth of admiration the very name of the 
Queen Mother elicits from her Ambassador, without 
experiencing a consciousness at once greatly tragic 
and slightly comic, of the ease with which evea an 
exceptionally astute man can be gulled by a woman, 
if she be as cunning and unprincipled as Catherine 
de Medicis. For the man who could thus naively 
utterance to his admiration for the moral 
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attention for the sake of obliging Castelnau, had, in 
addition, a peculiar reason of her own for wishing 
to gain Giordano's ear. She received him with all 
the grace of which she was mistress ; spoke to him 
an Italian ; and laid stress upon the pleasure it was 
to her to meet with one of her own nation. She 
could not have found a means that would more 
readily gratify Bruno; for, after his studies, there 
was nothing he loved so dearly as his country. 

* Ah« Madame I ** he cried, colouring with delight, 
^* I had foigotten that your Majesty too is an Italian. 
It is four years since I have left my country ; four 
years^ with but very few exceptions, that I have had 
the happiness of hearing my own language." 

Catherine, smiling at his ardour, asked him of his 
parentage, his age, his birthplace; and when she 
heard that he was bom at Nola, only a few miles 
from Naples, told him that, vivid as was her admira- 
tion for every part of Italy, no part, in her opinion, 
equalled in beauty the Bay of Naples. Her ladies, 
who always took a hint from their mistress's 
behaviour as to their own, saw that she did not 
intend them to play any of their arts upon Bruno- 
to-night, at all events. They remained, therefore, 
modestly silent, while Catherine honoured her guest 
with her attention ; so that when he left he reproached 
himself for the feeling of repulsion he had experienced 
on his entrance. 

V^thin three days he received another flattering 
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Bmmand to visit at the Palace ; and from this time 
lldom a week passed without him being received 
s a guest. The only member of the royal 
nily who welcomed him with feelings of pleasure 
lat were entirely genuine and unassumed was the 
Bing himself, whose evident liking for Bruno — so 
Lolly dissimilar in character and pursuits-^is not 
by to explain. Such of my readers as do not 
Ifuse to believe in the existence of that capricious 
, Fortune, whose stepchild it was Bruno's mis- 
ftune to be, may perhaps be content, without 
kking further solution, with the simple assertion 
kt it was Bruno's fate always to be in favour with 
l-ereigns and princes who could do little for him. 
Id always out of favour with priests and members 
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the King, contemptible though he was now, was by 
nature not so wholly vicious as the Queen Mother 
and Alen^on. When in the inferior position of 
heir-presumptive during the life-time of Charles IX., 
he seems to have shown occasional gleams of 
something iike courage and lov(s of refinement It 
was only since his accession, when his mother had 
thought him important enough to- surround him with 
the vicious associates with which she had surrounded 
his elder brother, that he had sunk into the con* 
temptible object I have described. 

Whatever the cause, the effect was undoubted. 
The King formed a real attachment for Bruno ; and 
Bruno, though he could not wholly reciprocate the 
attachment, was of too grateful and warm-hearted a 
nature not to be touched by it He was one of those 
who could never wholly dislike and despise anyone 
who evidently liked and respected him. Moreover, 
Henry was careful not to display in Bruno's presence,, 
to their full extent, either his superstition or licen- 
tiousness. Their conversation, when they were alone 
together, was chiefly on alchemy and astrology. The 
King's love for gold made him take an interest in the 
former, and his superstition and cowardice in the 
other. Bruno, though he did not, as we have seen,, 
wholly repudiate all belief in these arts, seldom 
lectured upon them, because he felt that at present 
nothing was really known about them ; and he ap* 
proached, perhaps nearer something like innocent 
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cunning than he practised before or since in his life, 
when he indulged the King in his love for alchemy 
and astrology, hoping thereby gradually to instil into 
him a love for astronomy and philosophy. 

Catherine's attention to Giordano had a more 
interested motive. He was the proUge and adopted 
son of Castelnau 1 and there was just now an object 
very dear both to her ambition and heart, in which 
her Ambassador alone could assist her. This was 
the marriage of her young son, Francis d'Alen^on, 
Duke of Anjou, to Elizabeth, Queen of England. 
Quick at penetrating the motives and intentions of 
others, she had divined the King's hatred and jealousy 
of his brother, even before it had been shown beyond 
the power of contradiction by the discovery of his 
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the safety of Alen^on's life than she had appeared 
about the lives of her other sons. She was too sure 
of her own authority to fear any repetition of open 
harshness to the Duke ; but what she felt was not to 
be guarded against was secret assassination or poison. 
Only as the powerful Elizabeth's husband did there 
seem to be safety for her son ; for England, under 
this great sovereign, had grown into a country so 
mighty and important that neither the King nor his 
minions would venture to injure the consort of its 
Queen. Catherine had wished this marriage night 
and day almost since the present King's accession ; 
and she was impatient with Castelnau that he had 
not already brought it about. On receiving her 
Ambassador's letter, petitioning that kindness might 
be shown to the son of his dearest friend, Catherine 
immediately thought that in complying with this 
request, she might have a means of more readily 
effecting her purpose concerning her son's marriage. 
She determined so to entangle and ensnare Bruno that 
he should act as a sort of unofficial ambassador him- 
self in the cause she had at heart. She had too often 
made a tool of goodness to be a disbeliever in it ; 
and Bruno's appearance^ on his first introduction to 
her, was sufficient to assure her that he was one not 
likely to be won by a bribe, or those far baser arts 
that she was so wholly unscrupulous in employing. 
His naive delight .when she had praised Naples, his 
evident pleasure in the predilection whlch^ to tke 
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Queen's intense satisfaction, Heniy showed towards 
him, all combined to make Her Majesty convinced 
that it would not be difficult to render Bruno warmly 
attached to the French Court. She had only to 
shield from his not too observant eyes its grosser 
abominations, and to surround him on all sides with 
kindness, which the warm-hearted Italians-even had 
he been much less unsuspicious than he was — could 
not but regard as disinterested ; for what benefit could 
a Queen Mother of France expect from an obscure 
teacher of philosophy ? — and she had won him to her 
will. She confided to Alenjon her hopes on this 
wise. The Duke was fully as anxious for the marriage 
as she was. Perhaps even more so ; for he wished it 
not only as affording protection to bis life, but he 
really seems to have had a strong admiration for 
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' not succeed in putting Alen^on out of the world, the 
next best thing would be to send him out of the 
Idngdom. Catherine, it is needless to say» did not 
allow this feeling to grow cold for lack of fuel ; and 
so it came to pass that for once the Queen Mother 
and her sons were united in their aims, and were 
determined that Bruno should proceed to England, 
and do his best in assisting Castelnau to bring about 
the alliance between the two countries. 

When Bruno had first entered France he had not 
the faintest intention of proceeding to England How 
or when the idea first entered into his mind he could 
not have told. Catherine played her game far too 
well for that He only knew that he did become 
possessed of so vivid a longing to proceed there that 
he could not conquer it He first mentioned this 
longing timidly and confidentially to the King, who, 
somewhat to his surprise, did not discourage him. 
He then mentioned it to Catherine, who said, with a 
sigh: 

'You will leave us» then. Have we displeased 
you?" 

' Displeased me 7 " answered Bruno. ** Your 
Majesty has been too good to me. How can I ever 
requite you for your kindness and condescension ?" 

' Why, then, do you wish to leave 7 " asked the ' 
Queen, as if in innocent wonder. 

^ I can hardly tell," answered Bruno. " Perhaps it is 
that I wish to see M. de Castelnau de la Mauvissiire. 
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Majesty knows that he and my father were 
losom friends ; but perhaps your Majesty does not 
Bnow that he and I have not met for more than 
Ifteen years." 

''ou will stay with M, Castelnau ? " asked the 
ftueen, half carelessly, as if she only inquired out of 
slitencss. 

" I hardly know that ; but I shall certainly fre- 
lently see him/' answered Bruno. 

" He will doubtless introduce you to Her Majesty 
r England," said the Queen Mother, in the same 
; of assumed carelessness. Then, as if it was 
luite an after-thought, she said, after a long pause : 
IYou know a marriage has long been contemplated 
ttween Her English Majesty and my son, the Duke 
f Anjou. My son is devotedly attached to her. Oh I 
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Speak anything but praise of your Majesty or of your 
royal sons." 

In less than a fortnight he had made all necessary 
arrangements for his departure. The King, un- 
fdgnedly sorry to lose him, wrote a long letter to 
Castelnau full of praise for his Neapolitan prot/gi^ 
which he showed to Bruno before sending. 

Giordano was intensely touched by it. What 
had he done that His Majesty should be so good 
to him ? was his thought. Remember, that since his 
boyhood he had met with so little kindness and 
affection, that it made a far greater impression upon 
his warm, grateful nature, than if he had not been 
living so wandering and lonely a life. He sat down 
and penned a letter — the essential contents of w)iich 
have been inserted in another form in the dedication 
to one of his works — so wholly exaggerated in praise 
of the King, that even after making all due allowance 
for the greater effusiveness of that century compared 
with our own, one can scarcely read it without 
wonder that it should have been penned by one like 
Bruna We know him too well to believe that he 
could ever condescend to servility or hypocrisy. 
Yet could he really have believed this contemptible 
being to be the paragon of virtue and learning he 
has described ? Certainly not. So far as I under- 
stand his character, he was one not to be so wholly 
deceived as this. He did not, indeed, know the full 
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xtent of the wickedness of the Court, for it had been 
arcfully hidden from him. But he had never whoU/ 
Dst ttie instinctive repugnance he had felt on his 
rst introduction to it. He was angry with himself 
ar this feeling. Time after time he reproached him- 
elf for not being able to respond more fully to the 
xceeding kindness of the King to him. What had 
here been in the King's conduct to deserve in any 
'ay this instinctive distrust ? And when he read the 
arm expressions towards himself in His Majesty's 
:tter to Castelnau, his remorse reached temporarily 
hat height where it has ceased to have any con- 
ection with reason. In this spirit of compunction 
e penned that laudatory description of the King 
>rhich has excited so much surprise. He did not 
how it to His Majesty, as the cunning King had to 
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'Elizabeth to look. upon me with favour?'' said the 
Prince entreatingly, as he dropped a jewelled ring 
into Bruno's hand. 

Bruno had had very little personal communication 

-with the Duke ; but as he now saw him thus standing 

before him, looking so deformed and hideous, there 

•darted across him a sense of incongruity at the 

association of the '^ Frog-faced Prince/' as he was 

•called, with the character of a lover. Though wholly 

free from sensuality, Bruno had inherited from his 

fiither a certain poetic susceptibility to the power of 

'beauty. ^ Surely,** he thought to himself, ** it could 

only be exceptional qualities of heart and brain that 

•could atone for such physical deformities ; and these 

I do not think this Prince possesses." But as he 

fdt the ring dropped into his hand, he merely said, 

almost in the words with which he had answered the 

•Queen Mother : 

" I should be base indeed did I not speak weU of 
your Royal Highness and this Court" 

He vrould have gladly refused the ring, could he 
have done so without absolute rudeness ; but this 
being next to impossible^ he accepted it almost in 
-sQenoe. He wished the Prince farewell somewhat 
hastily ; and in this way ended Bruno's first visit to 
JPteisL 



CHAPTER V. 

M. DE CASTELNAU DE LA MAUVISSItRE IM ENGLAND. 

A rarer ipirit never 
Did steer humanity : but you godi will give iu 
Some faults to make us men. 
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looked with something like tolerance on others who 
hekl a less exalted one, now he exacted from others 
the same scrupulous standard as from himself, and 
woe to them if they fell short of it 

We have seen that when he be^an his political 
career, he started with the intention of making 
moderation the aim and principle of bis life ; but 
he had found the times too turbulent and grossly 
. wicked to admit of this. His country was divided 
into two apparently irreconcilable camps^ both of 
them stained with the lowest vices. Time after time 
had Castelnau tried conciliatory measures, only to find 
himself baffled, and both Catholics and Reformers,, 
encouraged as it were by his very patience and 
moderation, more rampant than ever. Well, then, 
if their joint existence was impossible, one of them 
must be utterly stamped out. And what wonder 
that Castelnau, himself a Catholic, and by nature 
somewhat of a Conservative in his love of order and 
obedience to rule^ should decide upon the destruction 
of the newer, and consequently the aggressive party 
— >the Huguenots ? Not that he had any real love or 
sympathy for Catholics as they now were. He saw 
but too plainly that both parties cared little for the 
things in whose name they fought, and that their so- 
called beliefs were little other than instruments of 
political and personal ambition. Nay, there were 
times when the greed, lust, horrible mutilations, and 
atrocious tortures that were perpetrated under the 
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to be necessary to quell the religious discords, he had 
controlled himself from giving full vent to the horror 
and repugnance he really felt 

But when he saw that severe measures had had so 
futile a result, he determined in future that, so far as 
he could prevent them, they should never be practised 
again. He would, instead, try what renewed con- 
ciliation would do. If this failed, why, things were 
only about as they were before; but if persecution 
was tried and failed, things were very much worse. 
So that when Catherine de Medicis broached to him 
her desire for a marriage between the English Queen 
and Francis of Alen^on, Castelnau welcomed it as 
.eagerly as the Queen Mother could desire, and 
willingly undertook to be negotiator in the cause. 
He had no insuperable dislike to the doctrines of 
the Reformed Faith. He only hated the French 
Huguenots because of the misery they had brought 
on France. But, so far as he could see, both 
Genevan and British Protestants were conscientious 
and earnest men ; and if unhappily somewhat harsh 
and bigoted, at least scrupulously honest and sincere. 
Were Protestant England once united to France^ the 
Catholics would not dare to injure the Huguenots; 
and if these were left in peace, perhaps they in their 
turn would be content to let the Catholics worship as 
they would. Either way, the great Elizabeth would 
be a tower of force to turn to, did occasion need. 
Like most men brought into personal knowledgeof 
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How she played with the unfortunate Duke of Anjou, 
readers of English history do not require to be told* 
She allowed him to come over to her country, and 
f£ted him as if she really wished her people to under- 
stand that she .intended him for their King Consort ; | 

and then, under one plea or another, he was sent 
back to his own country, or else to the Netherlands, 
over which he had been invited to reign, apparently 
as far off from the attainment of his marriage projects 
as ever. 

Perhaps the only way to justify or excuse Elisa- 
beth's conduct on this wise, is to remember that she 
was torn between conflicting motives. On one side 
were her people so solicitous for her marriage that 
even the Queen, courageous and self-reliant as she 
was^ was almost afraid to disappoint them ; on the 
other side was her intense and very natural dislike to 
the Duke himself. For the Queen's admiration of 
physical beauty in both sexes, and especially in the 
masculine, is' well known, and it can be imagined, 
therefore, with what repugnance she must have 
viewed the prospect of marriage with so hideous a 
suitor as Alen^on. Castelnau had not taken this 
sufficiently into consideration. Indeed, not only he, 
but many among the elder generation of her own 
subjects, seem, in their admiration of Elizabeth in the 
character of sovereign, quite to have forgotten that 
she was also a woman very little past the full prime of 
her life. Perhaps Elizabeth herself may be con* 
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sidered responsible for this ; for owing to what really 
seems like an instinctive and unconquerable dislike 
to the marriage state, she had from the completion of 
her thirtieth year always referred to herself as an 
"old woman," trusting thereby that she would cease 
to be annoyed with projects for her marriage. 

But if her elder subjects, in their eagerness that 
their sovereign should take unto herself a husband 
simply as the means of bestowing upon her country 
an heir to the throne, had foi^otten the natural likes 
or dislikes of the woman, not so had her young;er 
subjects. To them it seemed nothing less than 
sacrilege that this great Queen — adored for her intel- 
lectual and masculine abilities ; adored still more 
because she was a woman ; adored most of all 
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The letter, though deeply interesting, is too long to 
be given here in exUnso^ but its chief points are these: 
In it Sidney points out that though Her Majesty 
may know it not, everyone else, including even the 
very common people^ are aware 'that the Duke of 
Anjou ^ is the son of a Jezebel of our age ; that his 
brother made oblation of his own sister's marriage, 
the easier to make massacres of our brethren in 
belief; that he himself, contrary to his promise and 

• 

all gratefulness, having his liberty and principal estate 
by the Huguenots' means, did sack La Charitd and 
utterlyspoilthemwith fire and sword. • . • Besides the 
French disposition and his own education, his incon* 
stant temper against his brother, his thrusting himself 
into the Low Country matters, his sometimes seeking 
the King of Spain's daughter, sometimes your Majesty, 
are evident testimonies of his being carried away with 
every wind of hope. Taught to love greatness any 
way gotten, and having for the motioners and 
ministers of the mind only such young men as have 
showed they think evil contentment a ground of 
any rebellion, who have seen no commonwealth but 
in faction, and divers of which have defiled their hands 
in odious murders, what is to be hoped for? » . . 
Nothing can it [that is, this marriage] add unto you 
but the bliss of children, which, I confess, were a 
most unspeakable comfort ; but yet no more apper- 
taining unto him than to any other to whom the 
height of all good haps were aUotbed^ tA b^ ^^t»ax 
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Kd ; and therefore I may assuredly affirm that 
rood soever can follow marriage is no more 
ftn anybody's ; but the evils and dangers are 
Kriy annexed to his person and condition." 

Queen, in her own heart, was probably 
by the ardour of her young subject ; but 
lerty — for it was nothing less — that a gentle- 
|bout the Court, not yet even a knight, and 
:nty-five years of age, should venture to 
; his disapproval of her projected marriage 
I Sovereign Mistress, so many years older 
iimself, was too great to be passed by ; and 
ISidney was banished from the Queen's favour 
|ht months. But his temerity was not without 
The Queen was probably strengthened 
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the late period to which she had postponed her 
marriage, was with her more probable than with 
younger mothers — the infant heir to the throne would 
almost certainly have instilled into him the abhorred 
doctrines of the .Catholic Faith. 

Castelnau, however, as in duty bound to his 
country, longed for this marriage with increasing 
eagerness, and spent large sums of his own money 
• in welcoming and honouring the Duke during his 
various visits to England; and despite his great 
admiration for the character and ability of the Queen, 
he was beginning to feel, for the first time since he 
had known her, real irritation and discontent with 
her vacillation. He told her, with something like a 
menace in his voice, that if she again threw over 
Alenfon^ the Duke, for his own character's sake, 
would have to publish the letters she had written to 
him. Alen^on himself seems to have been not with- 
out a certain pertinacity. He told Elizabeth that he 
had her word, her letter, and her ring, and he would 
not leave till she was his wife. The poor Queen, 
conscious of a greater repugnance to the Frog Prince 
than ever now that he was before her, clung to 
Burghley as her chief counsellor. Secretly, she con- 
fided to him that she would not be Alen^on's wife to 
be mistress of the universe ; openly,. she made use of 
the plausible pretext that the Duke was at heart a 
Catholic, and that her duty to her subjects prohibited 
her from marrying one who was not a declared Pro^' 
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testant. The Prince swore he loved her so much 
that he would turn Protestant openly at once. He 
had already for her sake dared the ill Opinions of all 
Catholics throughout Europe. Alternately worried 
and cajoled, the unfortunate Dulce promised he would 
return to his country if the Queen would only con- 
sent to marry him as soon as circumstances allowed. 
Elizabeth, anxious with a feverish" anxiety to get rid 
of him, t^ave the pledge ; and the Duke returned to 
Paris shortly before Bruno's introduction to the French 
Court, related in the last chapter. 

Elizabeth seemed little inclined to keep her pro- 
mise ; or, perhaps, that elastic phrase, "as soon as 
circumstances allowed," admitted of a great deal of 
stretching. But the French Court, and Catherine de 
Mcdicis in particular, were determined to keep her to 
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will, seemed afraid to refuse them. She sent for 
CastelnaUy and assured him that if he would only 
induce the Duke to return to her country, she would 
pledge herself to become his wife. Castelnau, like 
her own ministers, had heard the same song sung too 
often to be deluded further. To herself he ^answered 
stiffly, that she had made him write what she did not 
mean so often that he must, decline to take any 
further part To others he said, that if she intended 
to continue her tricks she must use pen and paper of 
her own. The Queen swore by every oath she could 
think of, that she would marry the Duke this time. 
So tremendous were the oaths that this true daughter 
of Bluff King Harry employed, that, says the historian, 
Castelnau turned pale at hearing them. He believed 
that she could never venture to break them, and 
consented to call his Prince back. The courtiers 
whispered among themselves, that if Her Majesty 
broke oaths so tremendous, to hell she certainly 
would go. Walsingham, however, alone remained 
incredulous, and refused to believe that she would 
really become the Duke's wife. 

Such, in brief, is a hasty sketch of Castelnau's 
political life since we last saw him. And when, in 
addition, we remind the reader that for many years 
past the unfortunate Mary Stuart had been a prisoner, 
and that Castelnau, partly from her connection with 
the French Court, but chiefly out of natural humanity, 
had made it an object to sweeten her captivity as far 
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as he could without offending the English Queen, 
it will not be difficult to believe that seldom had 
minister a more arduous position than had Castetnau 
de la Mauvissiire during the last fifteen or twenty 
years, 

Few men are wholly independent of their environ- 
ment, and though Castelnau could never have been 
other than scrupulously honourable and just, he might 
have become harsh and severe had there not come 
into his UTe, some years before the time I am now 
describing, one softening influence in the shape of 
his wife. 

I have already commented upon the great simi- 
larity the sixteenth century presents to our own. 
Not least among many points of resemblance was 
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iearning Hebrew ; at sixteen she corresponded with 
BuUinger in Latin at least equal to his own ; but 
the matter of her letters is more striking than the 
language, and speaks more for her than the most 
•elaborate panegyrics of admiring courtiers." Queen 
Elizabeth spoke five languages. She could discourse 
-on Plato; she had translated Isocrates, Sallust» 
Seneca, Cicero. She corresponded in Latin. In 
English she was a composer both of prose and 
verse. Her French composition v^ said to be a 
model of energy and expression. And her capa- 
bilities of judgment and foresight are too well 
known to need pointing out Italian ladies of the 
upper classes (for it is needless to say in the sixteenth 
•century, learning, neither in men nor women, had 
penetrated to the masses) nearly equalled their 
English sisters in their intellectual attainments with- 
•out in any way losing feminine gentleness and charm. 
And foremost among these capable women seems to 
have been the lady whom Castelnau was fortunate 
enough to win as his wife. 

Maria de Bochetel,wifeof Castelnau de Mauvissi&re, 
ifiras a daughter of the illustrious house of Giacomo, 
Signore de la Forest Brouilhamenon. According to 
Bruno, who, as we shall see, had singular oppor- 
tunities of judging of her, she was a woman of 
extraordinary beauty, honesty, and modesty; and 
possessed, at the same time, unusual powers of mind. 
Pour children were bom of her marriage. And she 
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was unwearying in the care she bestowed upon their 
education. Somewhat reversing the usual custom, 
she paid even more attention to the culture of her 
daughters than her sons ; and one of her little girls, 
Maria, spol<e at the age of six, Italian, French, and 
English so well that, according to Bruno, it was im- 
possible to say which was her native language. Yet 
none Icnew better than Madame de Mauvissiire that 
languages are only the tools of knowledge and not 
knowledge itself. And though she selected the 
period of her children's youth as the best for the 
acquisition of languages and mechanical arts, she was 
careful to show them as they advanced to maturity 
that a sound judgment, endurance of contradiction, 
self-reliance, and a capability of seeing two sides of 
question are the essentials of education, languages 
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relief to feel the sweet cool hand of his wife placed 
lovingly on his brow; so Castelnau, fretted and 
worried by the severe check and self-restraint he 
was obliged to put upon his temper during his 
official life, would give free vent to his grievances 
in the privacy of his own home ; feeling assured not 
only of sympathy but oftentimes of real guidance, 
through the sweet wisdom of her who was unwearying* 
in her endeavours to enter into the higher life and 
aspirations of her husband. 



CHAPTER VI. 

A TRUE HELP-MEET. 

Blessed is the nun that hath a virtuous wi(& ... If then 
be kindness, meekness, and comfort in her tongue, then il not 
her husband like other men. 

EccUsiasticut xxvi. I ; xxxvi. 33. 
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the Duke of Anjou, he was perfectly aware of the 
extreme dislike Sidney entertained towards it. Then 
a stronger reason than this for the very moderate 
intimacy that existed between Castelnau and Sidney 
was the tatter's passion for Lady Rich, or Stella of 
poetic fame* Castelnau, as scrupulously honourable 
in his private life as in his public career, viewed with 
extreme disapprobation Sidney's conduct on this 
wise, and did not disguise his feeling. But Madame . 
de Mauvissiire, though not less upright and honour- 
able than her husband, was more lenient She, too, 
viewed the connection with unfeigned regret, but not 
with severe condemnation. She was aware of the 
peculiar circumstances of the case. She knew how 
Lady Rich had been forced into her marriage, in 
spite of her previous attachment to Sidney, which 
the latter only too fully reciprocated. And so 
Madame de Mauvissi&re regarded Sidney more with 
pity than with condemnation. Nevertheless, when 
he now told her for the first time of his determina- 
tion to break with his unlawful passion, and of his 
intention to wed the daughter of Walsingham, ' 
Madame de Mauvissi&re received the intelligence 
with unfeigned gladness. Even had it been possible 
for Lady Rich to become the lawful wife of Sidney, • 
Madame de Mauvissi&re would have r^^tted the 
alliance ; for from what she had seen of Lady Rich, 
both before and after her marriage, she judged her 
diaracter to be greatly inferior to Sidney's. But 
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■"ranees Walsingham, as far as her extreme youth 
Indered it possible to form an opinion of her 
liaracter, seemed in every way worthy to become 
I and Madame de Mauvissi^re congratulated 
lim on his choice with an earnestness that was as 
lordial as it was sincere. 

The pleasure of soliciting and receiving sympathy 
as too great to be needlessly curtailed ; and Sidney 
Bidulged in unburthening himself to Madame dc 
llauvissi^re for a longer time than was quite acceptable 
3 that somewhat anxious wife, who was momentarily^ 
Bxpecting her husband's return, and who knew that 
|e liked to find her alone for the few hours he had at 
isposal. She was considering how best to ask 
lidney to leave without appearing inhospitable or 
Bnsympathetic, when she heard her husband's foot- 
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beth's rank make me disguise my opinion? Why 
should I not call her what I would another who had 
acted like this — a traitress, a liar I " 

* Nay, nay, my husband," interposed Madame de 
Mauvissi&re somewhat timidly, for she had never 
seen her husband moved like this. ^ If not deference 
to the Queen, at least chivalry to the woman ** 

•* Chivalry to the woman ?" he interrupted. •* What 
is. the meaning of chivalry, save protection from the 
strong to the weak ? In what is Her Majesty weaker 
than I am ? In her one brain seem to be the capa- 
bilities of both man and woman. She possesses the 
judgment, foresight, and reason of a man, with the 
finesse, or tact, or cunning, whatever you may call it, 
of the woman. She has outwitted everyone save 
Walsingham. Chivalry, indeed I Her conduct scarcely 
invites chivalry.** 

''She may really have an objection to the Duke 
of Anjou,'' remarked the wife, who had never con- 
fessed to her husband how greatly she disliked the 
Frog-faced Prince herself. 

^ Then she should have said so at once. I should 
have' deplored her decision, it is true; but I should 
have submitted to it, loyally and in silence. But 
now she has made me a laughing-stock to my own 
country. The Queen Mother was indignant enough 
at her conduct before; what will she say now? 
what will she think of me? I pledged my word 
—my reputation — that this time Elizabeth was in 
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earnest. I little thought that she would degrade 
herself and me like this. And all for what? 
To see how she could play upon my credulity', 
But," he added, with bitter decistvenesa, "it is 
enough ; she shall play fast and loose with me no 
longer," 

" I think you are mistaken, my husband. Call 
the Queen vacillating if you will ; but I feel sure 
she intends personal insult neither to you nor France. 
Think what favour she has always shown to you. 
I am certain that Her Majesty has a r^ard for you; 
and, if so, what motive could she have in wilfully 
deceiving you?" 

" Motive : " exclaimed Castelnau very irritably ; 
" instincts require no motives. Where one eats to 
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that at first she had completely forgotten that Sidney 
was still her guest ; and when the remembrance did 
recur to her, it was too late. Her husband would, of 
course, be deeply incensed at having given vent to 
expressions so unguarded and uncourteous before a 
third person. Kay, he would be more than incensed 
with himself— he would feel genuine remorse: for, 
with his law-abiding nature, he held it a sin to speak 
evil of dignities, especially of a sovereign, before one 
of 'the most chivalrous of her subjects. He had^ 
never before, during the whole of hb political career, 
been betrayed into the expressions he made use of 
on this occasion ; and it was so obvious that his 
great chagrin and disappointment rendered him 
scarcely responsible for this outburst of passion that 
even Sidney, devoted subject of Elizabeth as he 
was, r^[arded him more with pity than indignation. 
Moreover, Philip was the last person — as Madame 
de Mauvissi^re knew perfectly well — to.divulge scenes 
and expressions that had come to his knowledge 
inadvertently: and so she thought it better not to 
agitate her husband still further by disclosing her 
young guest's presence. 

Castelnau continued to pace up and down the 
room in great agitation ; and Madame de Mauvissi&re, 
being one of those rare women who readily perceive 
when attempts at consolation rather tend to irritate 
than to attain their object, thought it better to 
refrain from taking Elizabeth's part any further, at 
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lall events, Tor the present She waited for some 
Ifcw moments, and then drawing a lai^e chair to the 
Iwindow, she entreated her husband, more by gesture 
Bthan by actual words, to rest In it He obeyed her, 
land she seated herself on a stool at his feet, and 
Igently touched his hand with her lips. That silent 
llittlc act of loving sympathy had a more soothing 
leffect upon him than any arguments. He put his 
larm fondly round her and leant his head upon her 
Ishoulder. So the two sat on for some minute^ 
Iwhen the wife, thinking to divert her husband's 
Ithoughts, said: 

' Have you no other news to tell me, my 
I beloved 7" 

" Yes," answered Castelnau, with a slight return 
his irritable manner. " But not much more 
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if I do not find him a flatterer and h)rpocrite into the 
bargain. Read this.'' 

It was poor Bruno's effusive epistle concerning 
the virtues of the French King. Madame de 
Mauvissi&re read it attentively, and then said, as she 
returned it to her husband : 

" This letter does not appear to me to be written 
by a flatterer or hypocrite.'' 

''Then he must be a fool/ said Castelnau, 
irritably. "No man in his senses could really 
believe Henri to be the saint and paragon of learning 
Bruno represents him to be." 

Madame de Mauvissi&re took the letter again» 
and, as she re-read it, said : 

''This letter seems to me to be written by an 
emotional person, in a moment of gratitude. Perhaps 
the French King had done him some service." 

"It must be peculiar gratitude so to distort his 
judgment, and to give him so very exalted an 
opinion of His Majesty's merits," answered Cas^elnau 
sardonically. 

"I suspect it is only Bruno's transient opinion, 
not his permanent one. Even self-contained persons 
are not wholly free from the tendency to judge of 
their fellows differently in their own different moods. 
When they are angry with them, they speak more 
severely of them than they would in cool blood ; 
when they are grateful to them, for the time being 
their opinion of them is really exalted. And emotlotSLak 
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people are peculiarly susceptible to these fluctuations 
pf feeling; but they do not deserve to be called 
liypocrites. Distrust their judgments if you lilce, but 
pot their intentions." 

"You are subtle, my wife." 

Castelnau looked down upon her with a pleased 
fcxpression in his eyes. He was very proud of this 
fentle lady's penetration, though he never told her 
The look was not lost upon Madame de 
Mauvissi^re, and she welcomed it as showing that 
lier husband was losing a little of the extreme bitter- 
liess with which he had been animated at the com- 
mencement of their interview. She determined, 
■herefore, to continue to interest him in Bruno's 
projected visit to England. For though Castelnau 
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'There is no man for whom I feel so profound a 
distrust as one who has deliberately broken his 
contract'^ 

At this moment the door opened, and his little 
daughter of six years old ran in, in her nightdress and 
slippers^ to wish her parents good-night As Castelnau 
took her on his knee^ he continued : 

* If this child were even eight years older than 
she is, Bruno should be no resident in this house. 
One who is unfaithful in his monastic vow would be 

■ 

equally unfaithful in conjugal vows. There should 
be no opportunity for love-passages between him and 
my daughter/' 

''There, now/' said the wife, a little archly. 
^ Even you, faithful keeper of contracts, would think 
breach of them justifiable under peculiar and excep- 
tional circumstances.'' 

"Breach of contracts is never justifiable. My 
vow to be a father to my friend's son does not really 
oblige me to have him in the same house with me, 
now that he is more than thirty years of age and 
able to g^ide himself; though, as no harm can come 
of it, on account of my children's youth, I am glad 
to be able to do anything that I know would have 
pleased Giovanni had he been alive." 

Madame Castelnau paused a few moments before 
she said, half timidly, but very earnestly, as her little 
daughter ran out of the room : 

** My belovedj do you know ^^\.\ vs^tD^^e&xsiiK^**^^ 
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who she knows will encourage her in all goodness 
and nobleness, is she not justified in removing from 
an evil to a good influence ? Of course I in no way 
include the plea of a mere passing fancy or transient 
passion." — 

Castelnau looked at her half fondly, half reproach* 
fully, as he raised her hand to his lips, and said : 

^ Such a qualification is not needed from you, my 
beloved." 

The wife gave him a grateful look from her sweet 
eyes, but, taking no other notice of the interruption, 
proceeded: 

"It seems to me that when we have been in* 
duced to take a vow — under an illusion, so to speak, 
not in the least knowing what that vow involved — ^we 
are justified in breaking it, always supposing of course 
that we feel we shall do more good by the breach 
than the performance. The vow was made under the 
impression that the object of the vow was noble and 
worthy. When it is discovered that it is ignoble and 
worthless, it appears to me to be a slavish worship 
of the letter to think it needful still to keep faithful 
to it.'' 

Castelnau rose and paced the room in some 
agitation. 

* Wife^ wife^** he said, ** you know not how hard 
you are hitting me. Do you not think that, time 
after time of late, temptations of this very sort have 
been assailing me ? When I diacovtxtd ^tili ^S^5tx % 
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I long interval, — for the Queen Mother in her maternal 
I anxiety at first successfully hid it from me, — the in- 
I famous part Charles IX. played in the Massacre 
lof St. Bartholomew, do you not think that my first 
I promptings were to break from him altogether? 
I Nay, even with my present sovereign, though his 
I name is not as yet associated with any act so horrible 
las this, yet when I see him steeped in superstitious 
I bigotry or in pursuits that are utterly contemptible ; 
I when he appears before me more like a painted 
Ipopinjay than tlie sovereign of his country, do you 
Inot think that I sometimes ask myself: Do I owe 
I allegiance to one like this? But quickly my better 
I Instincts come to my assistance, and show me how 
I contemptible is that allegiance which is faithful only 
I SQ long as it is encountered by no difficulQ'. I have 
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oath. If I had not made the vow — ^which indeed I 
sometimes wish had been the case — ^that of course 
would have made a difference ; then I should have 
considered myself quite justified in paying honour 
only where honour is due.'' 

^ Well, perhaps as regards yourself you are right, 
because when you took your vow of alliance you 
were old enough to know what you were about. 
But Bruno was so very young. Is he to sacrifice 
his whole future development because of a vow that 
was made when he was little past boyhood ? If he 
fdt that his was a disposition that could gain no 
good from restraint but much harm, it seems to me 
that it was not only permissible but imperative to 
him to remove from its baneful influence." 
^ Quite so ; if he had made no vow.'' 
^ But he was so young when he made it" 
* He had had his year of probation." 
'But his second convent seems to have been 
altogether so inferior to the first" 

'* That is no excuse/' answered Castelnau, some- 
what severely. '' If the convent had fallen into the 
spiritless and lifeless condition Bruno described it to 
be, all the more reason that he should not leave it. 
Goodness is contagious ; and one earnest monk might 
have had a healthy influence upon the whole brother- 
hood. In the same way, my beloved,** he continued 
more gently, " with the illustration you cited of the 
wife of a wicked husband. If a man is wicked, is he 
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and almost before Castelnau could rise from his chair, 
Giordano Bruno was announced. 
** Filippo I " exclaimed Castelnau. 
The name by which he had last addressed Bruno 
rose spontaneously to his lips, notwithstanding that 

' he had lately corresponded with him by his newer 

. and best known name, and had invariably, when 

speaking of him to a third person, termed him 

Giordano. But he was totally unprepared for so 

. very slight a change in his appearance. Bruno had 
been. very tall at the age of fifteen, but had grown 
scarcely at all since that period, so that he was now 
rather under than over the average height of man. 
He was very slight and spare, and he had still about 
him that air of candid ingenuousness which is almost 
inseparable from the association of extreme youth. 
Had it not been that he now wore the short peaked 
beard of the period, Castlenau thought to himself 
that he still might have passed for a youth in his 
teens. He was as strikingly handsome as he had 
promised to be ; but Castelnau thought not of that ; 
he only felt that here before him was the earnest 
enthusiastic youth of nearly eighteen years ago, so 
little changed that he forgot the interval of time that 

' had elapsed, and almost expected to see Giovanni 
and his wife also. 

'' Filippo I ** was all Castelnau could say again. 
^ Mw fadn!" WMmtxtA Giordano softly; "mayl- 
Cill you that ?"" 
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The four sat on, conversing with vivacity for an 
liour or naore till the evening meal was announced, 
and Sidney rose to take his departure. 

It was not until Sidnqr had left, that Castelnau 
•considered himself^ at liberty to question Bruno upon 
matters relating to the French Court But when 
sufficient time had elapsed for Bruno to satisfy the 
more immediate pangs of hunger, the Ambassador 
said: 

''What made you first think of ..coming to 
England ?** 

*I. can hardly tell,'' answered Bruno, ''unless,'' 
lie added, with that pretty courtesy which was 
instinctive with him, *'it was to give myself the 
pleasure of seeing you." 

" How long ago did the wish form itself in thy 
mind?"* 

Bruno coloured a little as, with his usual direct 
candour, he answered : 

* Truly, not very long before I wrote to you, 
acquainting you with my intention." 

''Well, well, look not so shamefaced. I only 
asked because I suspect that the wish to come to 
England was formed within you by the arts of the 
Queen Mother for purposes of her own." 

Castelnau spoke without any irritation or con- 
demnation in his tone. Harmless tactics for a 
laudable object never gained disapprobation from 
hioL And nothing seemed more natural than 'that 
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lieen Mother should avail herself of Bruno's 

1 furtherance of her maternal wishes. 
iruly, if it were so formed," answered Giordano, 
□ consciousness of it at the time ; though it 
; that when I informed Her Majesty of my 
■on to visit England, she confided to mc her 
ly to bring about a marriage with the Duke of 
and Elizabeth of England. And the Dulce 
r solicited my assistance in this matter." 
K^hat think you of the Duke ? " asked Castelnau. 
/ know him as a State guest, when he visited 
In the character of Elizabeth's suitor. I have 
I seen him in his home life, as I have his 
; for he was scarcely grown up when I was 
|ited to come here as Ambassador." 

, have seen less of the Duke of Anjou 
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at the turn the conversation was taking, for she 
feared it would have the effect of re-awaking within 
her husband's breast some of the former agitation 
she had with difficulty so lately lulled It was too 
late to interpose^ now, however; and she thought 
it better to allow the conversation to proceed without 
any. interruption from herself, trusting that her 
husband's sense of duty would prevent him from 
allowing himself to be betrayed into unguarded 
expressions. 

Bruno listened in silence as Castelnau dwelt upon 
Elizabeth's conduct towards the Duke of Anjou, 
and then said : 

'' England is as anxious for this marriage as 
France, b she not?" 

''Doubtless she is ; Elizabeth is no longer young, 
and it is becoming a matter of paramount importance 
that she should defer her marriage no longer/' 

^What can be the reason of Her Majesty's 
disinclination to marriage?'' asked Bruno. ''Do 
you think that she has any secret passion ? Rumour 
has been so busy in coupling her name with the 
Earl of Leicester's, that even I, who have a peculiar 
dislike to such tales, could not help them coming 
to my ears. Nay, scandal has not spared even her 
fair fame, and would have the world believe that 
Her Majesty's passion for Leicester is not entirely 
innocent" 

**! have heard these vile tales,* answered 
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Castelnau, with indignation; for even in his anger 
he was invariably just, and, would have Tailed in his 
own eyes had he ever allowed an accusation tiut 
he knew to be false to pass by without indignant 
contradiction from him. "As to the calumny of 
her amours, I can with truth afStm it to be an 
invention of her enemies, and contrived in the 
cabinets of some Ambassadors to give other princes 
a dislike to her alliance. No, no, I have had singular 
opportunities of judging of Elizabeth ; and I am 
convinced that, in all matters pertaining to maidenly 
modesty and dignity, her virtue is as great as, in the 
other relations of life, is her wisdom." 

" And is her M'isdom as great as is trenOally 
represented?" asked Bruno. 
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br from imposing any new tax on her subjects, that 
for eight years she would not receive the Free Gift 
which is commonly bestowed upon the Crown once 
in three years. Yet notwithstanding all these acts of 
self-denial, so keen a sense has she for financial 
matters, and upon so good a footing has she put 
her revenues, that no other sovereign has ever so 
honestly amassed so much wealth.** 

Madame de Mauvissi^re regarded her husband 
with a look of loving admiration, as she observed that 
not even the sense of personal affront from the Queen, 
under which he was smarting, would allow him to 
withhold in any way his testimony, when questioned 
thereon, to the numerous and great qualities Elizabeth 
undoubtedly possessed. 

Bruno was silent a few minutes, and then said : 

"But the Queen, however virtuous she may be, 
may yet be suffering under an innocent passion for 
die Earl of Leicester, and it may be on his account 
that she has refused so many offers from foreign 
Princes/' 

* I do not think it,'' answered Castelnau ; '' else 
why should she not wed Leicester? Not only her 
Parliament, but even some neighbouring Princes have 
implored her to select anyone she thinks fit." 

'But was there not some story about a secret 
marriage of the Earl ? Did not the Queen discover 
that he had privately wedded some lady considerably . 
beneath him in social rank ? " 
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" Yes-e-s," answered Castelnau with that peculiar 
elongation of the word that almost implies a negative, 
" I have heard some tale of this sort, but paid so little 
attention to It that I hardly know whether the lady 
was proved to be Leicester's wife or his mistress. 
Anyway, the unfortunate woman is no longer in 
existence. She died, or was put to death, shortly 
after the discovery ; so that Elizabeth could lawfully 
marry Leicester did she so desire. But she has her- 
self assured me many times that she would never 
marry a subject." 

"Do you think that she has a passion for any 
other, with whom she cannot lawfully wed ? It 
seems so strange that she should be so difficult to 
please, unless it can be accounted for by some inter* 
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always easy to penetrate into the motives that prompt 
certain actions. But you must remember that she 
is wedded to Learning. And the eagerness which 
she displays to learn several sciences and foreign 
languages, as well as her great application to public 
business are plain demonstrations that she has no 
leisure time for amours. Love and Learning are rare 
companions; though, doubtless,** he added, as he 
thought of his wife, "there are some exceptions. 
Nevertheless, you will find it to be the rule that 
the most intellectual women care little for marriage.** 
** That seems to be a pity,** remarked Bruno. 
^* It is. more than a pity — ^it is a calamity— that 
the mothers of our children should so seldom be 
among the most superior of the sex. But calamity 
€X not, I believe it will be found to be the case. From 
the earliest times it has been the exception and 
not the rule for women who are votaries of learning 
to care for marriage ; and, therefore, did the ancients 
wisely represent Pallas, the Goddess of Wisdom, as 
a viigin and without a mother, and all the Muses 
maidens.** 

''But one would imagine that Elizabeth, so 
devoted to her people as she seems to be, would 
put aside all personal feelings and many, in order 
to comply with the entreaties of her subjects.'' 

*Nay/' answered Castdnau; ''I said not that 
she was perfection. Her powers of mind are indeed 
excellent beyond description, and she is certainly 
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not wanting in maidenly modes^ and dignity. But 
she has grave faults, chief among which may be 
named an insatiable craving for adontion. This 
may indeed be partly caused by the behanour of 
her subjects, who have so heaped adoration upon 
her that now she cannot do without i^ but seems 
to have an ever-increasing appetite for it. And this, 
indeed, may have something to do with her per- 
sistent refusal to wed. She has too keen a percep- 
tion not to be perfectly aware that nations adore 
the rising more than the setting sun. She cannot 
bear to think of a successor, and will not name one. 
She delights in keeping, not only her ovni subjects, 
but even all Europe, in suspense as to her intentions. 
I believe she would be jealous of her own son, did 
she have one. So morbidly sensitive is she on this 
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''For the night? You must live with us alto* 
gether." 

Madame de Mauvissi^re put her hand into Bruno's 
and said : 

''You have been my husband's adopted son for 
many years ; I hope you will soon learn to look upon 
me as your adopted mother/^ 

Bruno raised her hand to his lips, thanked her 
gratefully, and, wishing her . and her husband good- 
night; retired to rest 
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